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The Public School Program 


in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


in health, physical education, 

and recreation are so broad, and 
the procedures involved in their ad- 
ministration so varied, that many 
difficult problems arise. ‘The interest 
and responsibility of school boards in 
the health, physical fitness, social ad- 
justment, and leisure-time interests of 
children, youth, and adults scarcely 
need justification. These factors are 
basic to learning, to happiness, to 
success, to effective citizenship, to 
worth-while living.\School practices 
throughout the United States indicate 
much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing on the part of educators as well 
as the public. In an effort to clarify 
controversial issues, to inform school 
administrators of accepted policies, 
and to promote an_ educationally 
significant program, \the Society of 
State Directors of Physical and 
Health Education presents the fol- 
lowing statement of policy for ‘the 
school program of health, physical 
education, and recreation as_ being 
worthy of widespread adoption.\ The 
fundamental needs of _ children, 
whether in the small rural school or 
in the highly organized city school 
system, are largely the same, and 
these needs should constitute the 
basis of the school program in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


1. School Health Program 


The major phases of the school 
health program are here discussed 
under the following headings: Health 
Service, Hygiene of the School En- 
vironment, Hygiene of the Instruc- 
tional Program, and Health Instruc- 
tion. 


A. Health ServiceThe health 
service program of the school con- 
sists of those services which are pro- 
vided for the protection and promo- 
tion of health. The effectiveness of 
this program depends almost entirely 
upon the quality of the administra- 
tive and teaching personnel. , It must 


if services of the public schools 
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A brief statement of policy for school board members 
and school administrators, presented by the Society 
of State Directors of Physical and Health Education 


Prepared by 
BERNICE MOSS 
Utah State Department of Education and 


W. H. ORION 


California State Department of Education 


be clearly recognized that the school, 
the home, and the community have 
cooperative and continuing responsi- 
bilities for the health of pupils. Gen- 
eral policies follow: 

1. Pediatricians, physicians, nurses, 
dentists, dental hygienists, oculists, 
and other school health service per- 
sonnel should meet accepted stand- 
ards of training in their respective 
fields; should have training in public 
health work; and should meet certifi- 
cation requirements of their respec- 
tive state departments of education. 
Health service personnel should be 
chosen on the basis of desirable per- 
sonal and professional qualifications. 

2. All pupils in the public schools 
should be examined periodically by a 
qualified physician, and the results of 
such examinations recorded on easily 
interpreted forms to become a part 
of the child’s cumulative school 
record) It is preferable to have each 
child examined annually, but it 
should be done at least once in every 
three years. \The examination should 
be detailed and complete, even 
though the service is offered at less 
frequent intervals. \Parents of pre- 
school and elementary school chil- 
dren should always be present during 
examinations. 

The objective of the examination 
of pupils is to determine their health 
status, leaving details and diagnosis 
to the family physician/to whom chil- 
dren showing evidence of a health 
disorder may be referred by the 
parents. 


3. In addition to periodic examina- 
tions, special examinations should be 
given to pupils whenever necessary. 
Such pupils may be referred to the 
examining physician by the teacher 
or nurse. This physician may refer 
such cases to specialists available 
through the school health service or 
advise parents to consult their family 
physician as to the child’s needs. 

4. Health records of pupils should 
be simple, cumulative, and uniform. 
When a pupil transfers from one 
school to another, his health record 
should be forwarded to the new 
school. When the family physician 
conducts the examination, the find- 
ings should be recorded on forms 
provided by the school, and the com- 
plete forms filed in the school office. 
All health records should be filed 
with the child’s total cumulative 
school record, and should be accessi- 
ble for use by the health service and 
guidance personnel. The information 
contained on these records should be 
considered strictly confidential, and 
when used by members of the school 
personnel should be treated in a thor- 
oughly professional manner. 

5.(An examination by a physician 
should be required of all pupils plan- 
ning to participate in the more 
vigorous physical education activ- 
ities. 'Such examinations should be 
given at the beginning of each sports 
season, whenever required throughout 
the season, and following return to 
school after absence on account of 
illness or accident. A_ physician 
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should be present at all interschool 
football contests, and immediately 
available for all other athletic con- 
tests. 


6. Correction of defects is the 
right of every child. A follow-up pro- 
gram to secure the correction of 
remediable defects should be con- 
ducted through the following chan- 
nels: 

a) A written notification to the 
home concerning the findings of the 
examining physician, requesting par- 
ents to consult the family physician 
for further study. 

b) Visits to the home by the 
school nurse, visiting teacher, class- 
room teacher, or principal whenever 
necessary to secure cooperation of 
parents. 

c) Request of assistance from 
public and private agencies in the 
correction of defects of children from 
homes of low economic status. Such 
action should be taken only after the 
economic status of the family has 
been reasonably well established by 
school or welfare officials. 


7. On the basis of results of health 
examinations, the school program 
should be adjusted to those children 
for whom adjustment is indicated. 
These adjustments may include rest 
periods; modified activity; proper 
feeding; modification of class work 
and seating to compensate for eye 
and ear defects; and modified pro- 
grams of study. In certain cases 
assignment to special classes or 
schools may be indicated. Close co- 
operation should be maintained 
among parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and guidance and health 
service personnel. 


8.\ Immunization programs for the 
control. of smallpox, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other preventable 
diseases should be sponsored by the 
school authorities, and when neces- 
sary should be provided by the state 
and local boards of health. 

9. The school should provide ad- 
ditional measures aimed at control 
of communicable disease: 

a) Daily observation and inspec- 
tion of children at school to detect 
signs of illness, and isolation of those 
pupils exhibiting such signs. 

b) Readmittance of pupils to 
school following an illness only upon 
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recommendation of the school physi- 
cian, school nurse, or local health 
officer. 

c) Special diagnostic tests, such as 
the tuberculin test, given when in- 
dicated by school health service staff 
or through cooperation with state or 
local boards of health. 

d) Supervision of lunchroom serv- 
ice to insure sanitary food handling 
and preparation. 

}e) Provision of sanitary water 
supply, drinking fountains or indi- 
vidual drinking cups, sanitary toilets, 
toilet paper, hand-washing facilities, 
showers, individual towels for both 
hand-washing and showering, and 
sanitary disposal of sewage. 

f) Sanitation of swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, dressing rooms, locker 
rooms, and shower rooms, with par- 
ticular care given to floors and floor 
mats. 

g) Education concerning control 
of disease, and cooperation of the 
home in the practice of proper health 
procedures for preventing its spread. 

h) Assistance of all school person- 
nel, including school bus drivers and 
janitors. 

10. The school health personnel 
should supervise the lunchroom serv- 
ice to determine food values, fresh- 
ness and wholesomeness of food, 
vitamin and mineral content and 
caloric values for balanced menus, 
and should eliminate the _ seil- 
ing of large quantities of cheap can- 
dies, hot dogs, and synthetic drinks. 
Lunchroom service should constitute 
a worthy educational experience. 

11. Adequate first-aid equipment 
should be provided in each school and 
school bus, and teachers, bus drivers, 
and pupils should receive instruction 
concerning its use. 

12. School boards should establish 
health standards for the entire school 
personnel. 


B. Hygiene of the School Environ- 
ment.—School officials are respon- 
sible for the provision of school 
grounds and buildings which are con- 
ducive to the safety and to the health- 
ful growth and development of pu- 
pils. 

1. Teachers, administrators, health 
service personnel, and custodians 
should be well prepared for their 
individual responsibilities in the 


_ maintenance of a healthful school ep. 


vironment. Such preparation should 
be included in the requirements for 
certification for school service. 


2. School building construction 
and equipment should meet recog. 
nized standards in size, quantity 
safety, convenience, availability, an 
itation, and safeguards to health, 
T he following items are of particular 
importance: 

' a) Spacious, well-lighted (without 
glare), well-ventilated classrooms 
with well-constructed floors, proper 
seats, and dull-finished blackboards, 

b) Wide, well-lighted, unob. 
structed halls. 

c) Cement or stone stairways or 
ramps. 

d) Doors which open outward. 

e) Proper lunchroom facilities, 

f) Lavatories, toilets, and drinking 
fountains which meet standards of 
adequacy and sanitation. 

g) Adequate shower and dressing 
rooms which are well-lighted and ven- 
tilated. 

h) Adequate gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool facilities. 

i) Adequate, well-located rest 
rooms. 

j) Provision for the corrective 
physical education programs. 

k) Health service rooms where 
health examinations, consultations, 
and first-aid service can be conducted 
with proper privacy. 

l) Fire-resistant construction 
throughout. 


3. There should be a planned rov- 
tine to insure the maintenance of a 
healthful environment with regular 
inspections conducted by members 
of the school health personnel and 
principal for study and_ report. 
Teachers and pupils, as well as cus- 
todians, should cooperate in the 
maintenance of good ventilation, 
adequate lighting, correct seating, 
cleanliness, and sanitation. 


4. The playgrounds and athletic 
fields should be provided with safe 
apparatus, fence, available lavatories, 
surface suitable to the various types 
of activities carried on, and should 
be of ample size to accommodate an 
adequate program of play and phys 
ical education activities. Especially 
should there be an adequate space 
allotment for younger children on the 
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elementary school playgrounds. Ten- 
nis courts, playrooms, gymnasiums, 
and swimming pools should be con- 
structed in connection with the play- 
grounds of elementary and secondary 
schools. 


C. Hygiene of the Instructional 
Program.—The frequent and rather 
close contact between teacher and 
pupil, involved in every aspect of the 
instructional program of the school, 
has a profound effect upon the health 
of pupils. 

1. The total program of instruc- 
tion of the school should be so organ- 
ized that it serves the needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities of each individual 
child. 

2. Teachers should be employed 
who possess well-balanced,  well- 
integrated personalities; who have 
sound physical and mental health; 
and who have had preparation in 
health education. 

3. Relationships between teacher 
and pupil should be democratic 
rather than dictatorial. Informality, 
freedom, and cooperation should 
characterize classroom procedures. 

4. Marks, credits, tests, and pro- 
motions should be evaluated in the 
light of their effect upon health. 
Elimination of the overemphasis on 
these phases of the educational pro- 
gram should receive the earnest con- 
sideration of educators and parents. 

5. All study and activity assign- 
ments, including home work, should 
be adapted to individual children, 
and should be of such a nature that 
they do not cause undue worry or in- 
terfere with normal play and sleep. 

6. The activities of children in 
elementary and secondary schools 
should be planned and regulated so 
they do not cause undue fatigue, in- 
tense nervous stimulation, or unsocial 
behavior. 


D. Health Instruction—The aim 
of a health instruction program is to 
aid in the development of healthful 
behavior in pupils. Such behavior 
should be revealed through daily hab- 
its, the expression of desirable atti- 
tudes, and the grasp of a body of 
scientific knowledge which will give 
a basis for intelligent self-direction. 
It is recognized that all experiences 
of the child condition his behavior, 
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and that health education is the prod- 


“uct of a variety of experiences in 


home, school, and community. The 
instructional program in the school 
should be so organized that it will 
make its contribution to the develop- 
ment of a scientific, wholesome, in- 
telligent attitude concerning individ- 
ual and community health, and the 
shaping of behavior in accordance 
with recognized scientific knowledge. 


1. The health instruction program 
in the primary grades should be in- 
formal, and should be concerned with 
helping each child to live most health- 
fully each day. It should be adapted 
definitely to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the individual child. 
Facilities and equipment should be 
conducive to good health practices. 

2. The health instruction program 
in the intermediate grades should pre- 
sent more of the background of 
knowledge for healthful behavior. It 
should preferably be conducted by 
the classroom teacher, and should be 
an integral part of the entire school 
program. 

3. There should be an adequate 
health instruction program in the 
secondary school, required of all pu- 
pils, coordinated and directed by 
teachers certificated for such service. 
This instruction should form an in- 
tegral part of the entire school pro- 
gram. The value of all health service 
activities should be fully utilized as 
educational experiences. 

4. All teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools should have ade- 
quate preparation in the field of 
health education, and such prepara- 
tion should be included in require- 
ments for their certification. 

5; The minimum time allotment 
should provide for a daily program 
or its equivalent for at least one se- 
mester in each of the junior high and 
senior high divisions of the secondary 
school. More time than this may be 
desirable to meet the need. An inte- 
grated health program should operate 
throughout the entire period of sec- 
ondary education. 

6. The size of classes in hygiene 
should be no larger than those in 
other academic subjects. Classrooms, 
as well as texts, references, charts, 
slides, models, moving pictures, and 
other instructional aids should be 


provided for teachers and pupils. In 
order that the health instruction pro- 
gram may be further vitalized, prac- 
tical health activities should be in- 
itiated. 

7. The content of health courses 
should meet the needs of pupils and 
should include many phases of per- 
sonal, home, school, and community 
hygiene. Details of health courses 
might well include such factors as 
heredity, nutrition, excretion, exer- 
cise, rest, play, mental hygiene, com- 
municable and non-communicable 
disease, alcohol, tobacco, drugs, first 
aid, preparation for marriage and 
parenthood, industrial health prob- 
lems, community control of the milk 
and water supplies, safety in the 
home, school, and community, or any 
other subject matter in the field of 
hygiene that may be important to 
the individual or the community in 
which he lives. The course of study 
should be carefully planned and 
graded, and the material adapted to 
the age, interests, and capacities of 
all boys and girls in the school. 

8. Schools should place courses in 
health instruction on a par with those 
in other subjects, and give them the 
same recognition in the curriculum. 
Particularly is this true in view of 
the fact that health is recognized as 
the first objective of education. 

! 9. All courses concerned with 
health in secondary schools should be 
so organized that unnecessary dupli- 
cation or serious omission in content 
may be avoided, Departments of hy- 
giene, science, physical education, 
and homemaking are those most di- 
rectly concérned. 

| 10. In those schools where health 
instruction is conducted primarily or 
wholly by physical education teach- 
ers as part of a program in health 
and physical education, the same 
standards of excellence previously 
described should prevail. Health in- 
struction should not be an incidental 
school activity in which classes are 
held only when bad weather or in- 
adequate gymnasium facilities inter- 
fere with the regular physical edu- 
cation program. Classes should meet 
regularly in adequate classrooms. 
Definite courses of study should be 
furmulated, and effective methods of 
instruction should be used. 

11. All teachers in the various 








school levels should recognize their 
opportunities for giving health in- 
struction whenever the situation or 
subject matter merits such procedure. 

12. All persons concerned with the 
health instruction program should 
cooperate fully with the health serv- 
ice personnel, with the home, and 
with community agencies interested 
in public health education. 

\ 13. Teachers should realize that 
the most effective health instruction 
is that which is adapted to individual 
needs. 

14. The health practices and at- 
titudes of teachers and health service 
personnel make most significant con- 
tributions to the health behavior of 
pupils. 

In every school and school system 
there should be a person in general 
charge of the entire health program. 
This person should be fully prepared 
by training and experience to direct 
and coordinate the various phases of 
the program, and to see that none of 
them is neglected. An advisory com- 
mittee may be found helpful by this 
coordinating director of school health 
activities. 


Il. Physical Education 


Physical education is that phase 
of the school program which is con- 
cerned largely with the growth and 
development of children through the 
medium of big-muscle activities. 
Briefly stated, the objectives of the 
physical education program are the 
protection and improvement of 
health and the development of or- 
ganic fitness; increase in strength 
and neuromuscular control: develop- 
ment of desirable social attitudes and 
standards of conduct; and acquisition 
of skills, habits, and attitudes in 
physical education activities which 
will contribute to wholesome and en- 
joyable leisure pursuits, and to the 
realization of the other objectives of 
the program. 


A. Class Instruction in Physical 
Education.— 


1. All children in the elementary 
school (Grades 1-6) should partici- 
pate daily in a program of directed 
physical education activities during 
which time the teaching of skills, 
techniques, attitudes, and under- 
standings should be stressed. The 
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minimum daily instructional period 
should be from twenty to thirty min- 
utes in length. In addition, there 
should be recesses, periods for free 
and supervised play, and integration 
of physical education activities with 
other phases of the curriculum. 


2. Activities included in the phys- 
ical education program for elemen- 
tary schools should be varied in na- 
ture, and should include games of 
simple organization for large and 
small groups; rhythmic activities in- 
cluding free and creative rhythms, 
singing games, folk dances, and social 
dancing (intermediate grades) ; hunt- 
ing games; modified athletic games 
for intermediate grades; stunts, 
tumbling, and self-testing activities, 
including activities performed on 
gymnasium and playground appara- 
tus; mimetics and story plays. This 
program of activities should be suit- 
able to the needs and physical condi- 
tion of the pupils. Individual differ- 
ences must be taken into account. 


3. School boards should provide 
equipment and supplies sufficient in 
amount and variety, together with 
sufficient indoor and outdoor play- 
room and playground facilities, to 
permit conduct of such a program. 


4. Elementary school classroom 
teachers should have a_ sufficient 
amount of training to conduct phys- 
ical education activities, and such 
training should be required for cer- 
tification. 

5. All pupils in the junior and 
senior high school should participate 
in a daily program of directed physi- 
cal education. The minimum time 
allotment for physical education class 
instruction and activity should be the 
equivalent of the school’s regular 
academic periods. Additional time is 
often desirable if it can be arranged. 

6. All pupils in the school should 
be enrolled in physical education 
classes. Those who by reason of ill- 
ness or disability are unable to par- 
ticipate in the more vigorous forms 
of activity should be assigned to 
classes in modified activity, or to rest, 
with full credit in either case. No 
pupil need be excused from physical 
education where such a program is 
maintained. 


7. Work in musical organizations 
or in military training should not be 


permitted to serve as a substitute for 
the physical education program 
since the objectives and the means of 
attaining the objectives of each are 
of such a divergent nature. 


8. Classes in physical education 
should be small enough to permit ef. 
ficient instruction, forty pupils per 
period constituting the maximum 
number desirable for class instruc. 
tion. Pupils should be classified anq 
grouped according to their several 
abilities. 

9. The physical education pro. 
gram should receive equal recognition 
with other subject fields in the cur. 
riculum. 


10. Content of the program ip 
physical education in the junior and 
senior high school should be broad 
and varied. It Should include a vari- 
ety of team games such as basketball, 
softball, soccer, speedball, football 
(in the senior high school and for 
mature boys only), touch football, 
volleyball, field hockey; a variety of 
individual and small team_ sports 
such as swimming, tennis, archery, 
golf, handbali, bewling, badminton, 
boxing (intraschool only), wrestling, 
horseshoes, winter sports, etc.; 
stunts, tumbling, and pyramid build- 
ing; gymnastic drills, marching, and 
apparatus work; rhythmic activities, 
including folk, tap, social, and mod- 
ern dance; social recreation, and mild 
recreational activities. A number of 
these activities may be taught and 
conducted on a coeducational basis. 


11. The physical education class 
instruction period should be utilized 
for the teaching of skills, attitudes, 
and understandings in the foregoing 
program of activities, and should not 
be used as a period for free and un- 
directed play. All reasonable precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent ac- 
cidents. Habits of safety in activity 
should be developed. 


12. Supplies and equipment suffi- 
cient to organize and conduct the 
program adequately should be pro- 
vided by boards of education from 
funds budgeted for such a purpose. 
The physical education program 
should not be allowed to subsist on 
such gleanings as the gate receipts 
of athletic contests, assemblies, or of 
student fees, but should be supported 
on the same basis as classes in his- 
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tory, English, chemistry, and other 
school subjects. 

13. Adequate showers, dressing 
rooms, gymnasiums, and outdoor 
play facilities should be provided in 
each school in order to make possible 
the most effective program. 

14. Teachers of physical education 
should be well prepared for their 
duties. Preferably they should have 
a major in physical education from 
an accredited institution of higher 
learning and should be certificated by 
the state department of education. 

15. Classes in modified activity, 
corrective physical education, or rest 
should be provided for those pupils 
who, because of disability or illness, 
may not safely participate in vigor- 
ous activity. A physician’s recommen- 
dation should be the basis of assign- 
ment to this program. Facilities for 
conducting the above program should 
be provided in each school. The serv- 
ices of teachers with specialized 
training in corrective physical edu- 
cation should be available for each 
school. 

16. All junior and senior high 
school pupils should change to gym- 
nasium clothing for the physical edu- 
cation period, and bathing should be 
required at the close of each physical 
education class. 


B. Intramural Athletic Program 
and Recreational Clubs——The pro- 
gram described in this section in- 
cludes those physical education ac- 
tivities sponsored by pupils within 
the school which are conducted out- 
side of the regular physical education 
class. Intramural athletics and rec- 
reational club activities constitute 
such a program. 

1. Intramural activities in a vari- 
ety of games and sports should be 
provided in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Such programs should 
provide for voluntary participation 
of all pupils. 

2. Recreational clubs have an im- 
portant function in the secondary 
school to foster participation in those 
activities which do not and should 
not lend themselves so definitely to a 
competitive intramural program. Ex- 
amples of such club activities are: 
riding, skiing, skating, hiking, camp- 
ing, and dancing. 

3. Pupils should participate in the 
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organization and conduct of such ac 
tivities under the direction of inter- 
ested and qualified teachers. The de- 
velopment of pupil leadership is an 
important aspect of the program. 

4. Facilities and equipment for 
conducting intramural and club ac- 
tivities should be provided, and 
should be equally available to boy 
and girl groups. 

5. Awards for winning intramura: 
contests, if given at all, should be 
simple, inexpensive, and of little 
monetary value. Such awards should 
be made to teams rather than to in- 
dividuals, and should be considered 
as temporary expedients for motiva- 
tion in unusually difficult situations 

6. Coeducational playdays ana 
sports days should be the natural 
outcome of a well-planned physical 
education program for boys and girls. 


C. Interschool Athletic Program. 
—A program of education should be 
conducted in each community to 
bring about a better understanding 
of the total physical education pro- 
gram and its relation to interschool 
athletics. In some schools and com- 
munities there should be a shift of 
emphasis from interschool to intra- 
mural programs and other desirable 
club activities. More youth should 
receive the benefits of a well-directed 
athletic program. 

1. The interschool athletic pro- 
gram should be considered an inte- 
gral part of the educational program, 
and as such be provided-for, and be 
completely financed by school boards, 
and be completely administered by 
school officials. 

2. Coaches should be bona fide 
members of the faculty, and should 
be trained and certificated as phys- 
ical education teachers. Coaching is 
teaching. 

3. Interschool athletic leagues 
should be confined to the senior high 
schools. They have no place in the 
elementary or junior high school. 

4. Playdays may be conducted to 
bring together pupils in different ele- 
mentary or secondary schools for 
socialized participation in games, no 
school championships being involved. 

5. The health and welfare of pu- 
pils should be of first consideration 
in planning an athletic program. To 
protect and promote the health and 


welfare of competing athletes, the 
following conditions should be met: 

a) Adequate medical examinations 
for all athletes at the beginning and 
during each season of participation, 
together with medical service at all 
contests. 

b) Following an illness, the read- 
mittance of a pupil to participation 
only on a doctor’s recommendation, 
and under his supervision. 

c) Selection of contests which will 
not overtax the physical capacities of 
immature pupils. 

d) Teachers well trained in the 
fundamentals of the sport involved. 

e) Best obtainable protective 
equipment for every participant. 

f) Ample time for conditioning 
and training in fundamentals of each 
sport. 

g) Competition between teams of 
comparable ability. 

h) Standardized classification (on 
such bases as strength or age, height 
and weight) and eligibility require- 
ments. 

i) Playing seasons of reasonable 
duration, with no postseason contests. 
No preseason game should be played 
until athletes are well drilled in fun- 
damentals and are in excellent phys- 
ical condition. 

j) No state championships. 

k) No interstate competition ex- 
cept between schools located near 
state borders. 

1) Confining contests to small geo- 
zraphic areas within the state. 

m) Limiting boys to participation 
in two sports per year, in separate 
sport seasons. 

n) Adequate provision for medical 
and hospital care of injured athletes. 

6. Interscholastic boxing should 
not be permitted. 

7. The state departments of edu- 
cation should be represented on all 
state high school athletic association 
boards of control. 

8. Interschool activities for junior 
high schools should be limited to oc- 
casional invitational meets or games. 
Junior high school boys should not 
compete in American football. An 
extensive program of intramural ac- 
tivities is strongly recommended. 

9. Interschool competition for 
girls shouldbe limited to invitational 
events, chiéfly in the form of sports 

(Continued on page 494) 
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the January meeting of the Parent- 

Teachers Association of Thornburn 
Junior High School of Urbana, Illinois, 
were invited to inspect the school’s latest 
project. A Thornburn Health Station— 
dream of many years—had become a real- 
ity. 
The Urbana Junior High School, like 
many others, is housed in a building which 
served older residents of the city as a senior 
high school. It was constructed at a time 
when only classrooms were given much 
consideration. The financial setup of the 
school district is such that the construction 


Pie ton who were in attendance at 


One of the two rest rooms 
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Building a Junior High 
School Health Station 


By 


A. H. LAUCHNER 
Principal, Thornburn Junior High School 


Urbana, Illinois 


One of the murals 
shows the Health 
Station attracting the 
creatures of animal- 
land for repairs. 


of a new junior high school building seems out of 
the question. Realizing this fact, Thornburn folk 
set out—ten years ago—-to make such alterations 
and improvements in their old building as would 
tend to convert it into a more up-to-date junior high school plant. The 
third major project, completed this school year, is the modern Health 
Station. 

The room selected for the Health Station was once a small senior 
high school ciass room, some twenty feet square. Several factors entered 
into the selection of the particular room. First, it is located on the 
main floor of the building. Second, it has a southern exposure. Third, 
it has a small closet adjoining it. Fourth, water pipes are close by. 
Fifth, it was available. 

Three years ago, Thornburn’s School Beautiful Committee, (parents 
and teachers) began making definite plans for the conversion of this 
room into a Health Station. A program of enlisting support for the 
project was launched, and some needed articles were donated. Last 
fall, the Parent-Teacher Association voted to throw its strong support 
to the Health Station project. The School Beautiful Committee was 
directed to proceed. This they did. 

One of the patrons of the school is an architect. He studied the 
physical arrangements of the room, took necessary measurements, and 
came up with blue prints and itemized lists of materials needed. Plans 
submitted by him were adopted. They called for the construction of 
partitions which would convert the room into a cubicle for dental work, 
iwo cubicles to be used as rest rooms, and a large reception room. A 
skilled woodworker was employed to co this work. 

The committee having decided upon a general color scheme, a pro- 
fessional decorator was engaged. Soon the woodwork was “grained” 
a beautiful light oak to harmonize with oak partitions. Walls and ceil- 
ing became soft gray-green. Almost overnight a marvelous transforma- 
tion was effected. 

With construction work, painting, and varnishing completed, the 
question of furnishings came to the fore. The principal of the school, 
together with his committee, spent hours working out suggestions look- 
ing toward further beautification of the room. Specialists were consulted. 

One problem was that of appropriate floor covering. Since the dental 
clinic was to serve not only Thornburn pupils but all Urbana grade 

school children in need of dental care, the decision to use congoleum 
rugs was made. The two selected carry maps of the United States, to 
gether with borders portraying developments in transportation. Pre- 
dominant colors in the floor coverings blend with those of walls, ceiling, 
and woodwork, with a little touch of red being added. 

A second problem was that of securing appropriate pictures for the 
walls. There were no funds available. It was decided to ask the art 
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Top: An interesting corner of the Health 
Station, showing the type of partition 
constructed, the attractive window dis- 
play, and the student-made mural. Bot- 
tom: The Principal and the chairman of 
the School Beautiful Committee admire 
the “Ferdinand the Bull” mural. 














classes to help out. Results were extremely gratifying. 
Committees of pupils, working under the direction of 
their art instructor, studied dimensions and color scheme 
of the room, and within a few days time they came forth 
with two murals that still continue to attract attention. 

The first of these has a “Ferdinand the Bull” theme. 
The mural—in three parts—shows Ferdy as a calf, fol- 
lowed by the unhappy experience with the bee, and con- 
cluded with his return from Thornburn’s Health Station 
after having received an appropriate bandage. A second 
mural pictures the Health Station in the distance, with 
various creatures of animal-land proceeding toward it for 
repairs. Others, bandaged, or otherwise showing signs of 
treatments rendered, are seen leaving the Health Station. 
These two murals, done in colors which blend perfectly 
with the general setting, lend both beauty and atmos- 
phere to the room .. . at practically no expense. On 
the wall in the dental clinic appears a poster with Donald 
Duck saying, “Welcome to Our Health Station, Folks.” 

Windows came in for special attention. Old shades 
were replaced by bamboo blinds to harmonize with wood- 
work. Windows in the restrooms and dental clinic re- 
ceived new curtains for their lower halves. Thus was all 
glare eliminated. In the one large window of the reception 
room, three plate glass shelves were placed. They were 
adorned with numerous potted plants and other orna- 
ments, a few of them being red in color to blend with 
touches of red in the floor coverings. 

Next came the construction and installation of a large 
bulletin board on which health posters, pictures, news- 
paper articles, and other appropriate instructive devices 
might be placed. Across the top of the bulletin board 
Franklin’s slogan, ““Good Health Is above Wealth,” was 
arranged to express the importance attached to the health 
of school children. 

A large cabinet for first-aid supplies was built in near 
the entrance. It is designed to afford extra space for 
blankets, sheets, hot water bottles, and other equipment. 

Parents donated a davenport, a settee, a table, and 
chairs for the reception room. These were all refinished 
to harmonize with the color scheme carried out through 
the entire project. Cushions were given new coverings. 

Entrances to various cubicles were shielded by colorful 
drapes, selected for quality and appearance. 

The two rest rooms were equipped with cots, mattresses, 
sheets, pillows, and blankets. Blankets were made to 
order, in school colors with monogram, and presented 
to the school by an interested parent. 

The dental clinic, which is an important unit in the 
Health Station, is sufficiently well equipped to take care 
of needs. The Champaign-Urbana Health District pur- 
chased a new dental chair and also provided a cabinet, 
sterilizer, special lamp, electric drilling apparatus, and 
other equipment. The local Board of Education financed 
necessary plumbing, including installation of a lavatory. 
Contributions of these two agencies made possible ful- 
fillment of the entire program. 

All of this required several weeks. By January, how- 
ever, everything was in readiness. The School Beautiful 
Committee gave the Health Station a final “going over” 
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—chairs were placed, cots made up, window blinds and 
drapes adjustud—and then pronounced the job complete 
Thornburn faculty and student body took daa 
Plans for keeping the Station in order and making - 
of it had been made with great care. Responsible Pupils 
were selected to look after the watering of plants and 
flowers, keeping magazines in good order, changing of 
sheets, and caring for other rest room equipment, 

Two mornings each week Urbana grade school children 
—in need of dental care but unable to pay for the work— 
come to the Health Station where an Urbana dentist 
employed by the local Health District, looks after their 
needs. Many of these boys and girls are quite young, Ty 
aid them in keeping the Health Station clean and neat. 
teams of pupils of the Thornburn Junior High Schoo] 
serve as hosts and hostesses during “visiting hours,” 
These “attendants” also distribute magazines and books 
for the entertainment of the grade school children, rup 
necessary errands, and otherwise render services to the 
school nurse and dentist. Sixteen junior high school pv- 
pils hold these positions of responsibility. 

Thornburn Junior High School has a First-Aid Club, 
directed by a teacher whose training and interest render 
her especially capable for managing such a group with its 
various activities. This club has a membership of thirty- 
four boys and girls, coming from all the homerooms. 

The club sponsor lists the main purposes of the or- 
ganization as follows: 


1. Education in accident prevention. 
2. Training in prompt and intelligent administration of 
first aid treatment when emergencies demand it. 


Activities undertaken by the Club list: 


1. Discussions of such topics as (a) accidents, avoidable 
and unavoidable; (b) economic loss caused by preventable 
accidents; (c) home nursing; (d) first-aid treatment for minor 
injuries; (e) how and when to call a doctor or an ambulance, 
report a fire, or call the police. 

2. Surveys of (a) accidents to school pupils and provisions 
for prevention of repetition; (b) health of our school and 
its equipment: (c) health, accidents, and dangers of the home; 
(d) community dangers. 

3. Properly labeling and stocking a first-aid cabinet and 
the care of the same. 

4. Removal of hazards found. 

5. Practice in the application and use of various types of 
bandages and tourniquets. 

6. Talks by outsiders. 

7. Demonstration and dramatization of first-aid materials 
and methods. 


Each homeroom in the school has one or more of its 
members serving in the First-Aid Club. This arrange- 
ment makes possible immediate attention in case of 
injury. A child who suffers minor injury in gymnasium 
class will be looked after by a “first-aider’’ in the group. 
A girl who burns a finger in home economics class will 
be accompanied to the Health Station by a classmate who 
has had instruction in treating burns. 

Day by day, boys and girls in Thornburn Junior High 
School are coming to realize that “Good Health Is above 
Wealth.” The Health Station has had no small part in 
helping develop such an attitude. me 
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Has Education the Answer? 


AN’S body has been catapulted ahead into the 
M “Speed Age” while his nervous system and his 

emotions drag in the ‘leaden shoes” of the 
Stone Age. Can his body last long enough for his nervous 
system to adjust to this age of speed is a question facing 
both medical and social science. As Dr. Mayo puts it, 
“Man has moved ahead so fast, as regards material civ- 
ilization, that he is far behind in his power of adaptation.” 

Prophets are “crying in the wilderness”: “You must 
relax!” And people are responding almost unanimously, 
“How?” 

People are becoming tangled in a web from which they 
cannot free themselves, “Let down, rest your nerves!”’ 
you are admonished on every hand. “Be calm, pay your 
oxygen debts; beware of acidosis, get more sleep.” They 
won’t let me alone, too much noise, rush, strain, worry— 
it’s getting me. And so the bombardment continues from 
printed page, radio, billboard, and lecture. 

One can imagine the average person saying, ‘““My job 
is insecure, I’m behind in my rent, Susie has infected 
adenoids, Johnny needs glasses; I’m not saving anything 
for old age or sickness; the boss is constantly after me 
with ‘Speed up! More sales, see more people, deliver the 
goods!’ But I must not worry, I must be calm. Relax, 
recreate!” So intricate is the web in which we are caught, 
so helpless is our search for a way out, that many men 
give up the fight, they just go to pieces. 


Man Developed Under Simple Surroundings 


Almost in one generation, man has emerged from sim- 
plicity into complexity. For eons he was accustomed to a 
simple diet. Food usually was not abundant and man 
worked hard for what he got. As a result he seldom over- 
ate and he got plenty of exercise. This type of life was 
conducive to long hours of sleep and the nights were 
quiet. Days had a semblance of rhythm in them. Eyes 
became accustomed to focusing on distant hills. Ears 
became accustomed to rhythmic sounds. When man 
fought, he fought with opponents in the open. He was 
adrenalized—he tapped his reserves and built more re- 
serves. 

Through such a regime man built a powerful organic 
mechanism, a nervous system that recalled with pleasure 
yesterday’s combats and anticipated tomorrow’s struggles. 


Man is Breaking under the Strain of Anxiety 


A careful analysis of the causes of many of the func- 
tional diseases of the heart, blood vessels, and glands; of 
headaches, insomnia, and of stomach and intestinal ul- 


cers removes the screen and we view nakedly worry, fear, 


strain, and all of the various types of overanxiety. These 





A paper presented before the Mental Hygiene Section, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April 
1939, San Francisco; and before the Eastern District Association, May 
1939, New York City. 
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Professor of Education 
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are the results of uncontrolled competition in living, com- 
plexities of city life, national and international insecur- 
ity, and of all of the other blessings of the machine age, 
in which, as Dr. Crile summarizes, “Man works all day 
and worries all night.” 

Dr. Felix Deutsch of Vienna has pointed out, “Every 
disease is an anxiety disease. To be healthy is to be free 
of anxiety.” 

Dr. Stanley Cobb, Massachusetts General Hospital, has 
found that in such widely contracted disorders as asthma 
and arthritis, anxiety and emotions do play a major part. 

A study made by W. C. Alvarez and L. L. Stanley of 
the Mayo Clinic showed that “the most typical arterial 
tension varied little from youth to old age. In prisoners 
not fatigued and worried by the struggle to make a living, 
the systolic pressure was 115 mm.” They observed that 
“the level of blood pressure does not seem to be affected 
by dissipation, drugs, alcohol, or even syphilis. The fac- 
tors which seem to influence it mostly are heredity, nerv- 
ous strain, excitement, worry, amount of fat on the body, 
and temperature of the evironment.” The average systolic 
blood pressure for ages fifteen to nineteen is 117 mm. 


Strain, Not Overwork, is the Cause 

The cause of many of our breakdowns is anxiety, not 
overwork. Overwork is the way in which man rationalizes 
while he continues to overworry, overdrink, overeat, over- 
rush, and, quite incidentally, under-sleep. The killers are 
worry, fear, hate, jealousy, rush, and confusion. Worry 
kills; fear kills. They kill because man cannot worry, 
hate, or fear with his brain alone. Worry, hate, and fear 
involve the whole body. The reactions of nervous and 
emotional strain directly affect digestion, elimination, 
glandular action. Whether or not these be conquered is 
a question which has not been answered. 

The Speed Age turns fatigue into exhaustion. The on- 
coming of tiredness is nature’s automatic cut-out on 
further activities. Our tendency is to “let down.” The 
relief comes primarily through sleep, although the child 
has his “‘let-up” when he calls “kings,’’ when he crosses 
his fingers, or when he is on a “home base,” any of which 
simply means, “I am tired.” In an eight- to nine-hour 
night of undisturbed sleep the body pays its debts and 
the individual awakens refreshed for another day. 


Fatigue and Exhaustion are the Killers 


Three dangerous phases of fatigue are readily recog- 
nized at the present time. These phases are closely asso- 
ciated with the Speed Age. 
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A. “Mental” Fatigue—One phase has been called 
mental fatigue, but it probably should be called 
small-muscle fatigue or lack of rhythm fatigue. It is 
the feeling we have after a very troublesome, bother- 
some day, with many adjustments to make, many prob- 
lems to solve and, probably, a day in which we have 
been sitting in chairs with no opportunity for a rhythmic 
program. That type of fatigue is temporarily relieved by 
a change of activity, a change from action under stress 
to one of a more rhythmic nature, varying in intensity. 
Such an activity may be a game of badminton or tennis, 
a walk, an hour in the garden, a period in the workshop, 
or it may be spent in a dozen other ways. It will restore 
body balance through rhythmic action and pave the way 
for sleep in which restoration may follow. 

B. Fatigue of Boredom.—Another phase of fatigue re- 
sults from idleness and boredom. We see it particularly 
in the engineless, rudderless individual who has no place 
to go and nothing interesting to do. It comes from a lack 
of something for which to wake up in the morning. Un- 
motivated people are tired in the morning before they 
have done anything. There is a lack of adrenalization 
which comes from interest, sparkle, joy, and happiness. 
This kind of fatigue can be relieved by any kind of 
action which involves strenuous body movement or by 
any other phase of application in which the individual 
can lose himself. This is a growing kind of fatigue in the 
modern world and it results in many supposed mental and 
physical phobias. People think they are ill, when the only 
thing they need is a job. 

C. “Emotional” Fatigue—The third phase of fatigue 
is the result of certain emotional shocks. This probably is 
caused by the contraction of the capillaries, shutting off 
the oxygen supply to the cells, hence causing the same 
situation as that which might result from long periods of 
anxiety. 

These three phases of fatigue are the dangerous ones. 
Instead of the body utilizing automatic cut-outs whereby 
it is slowed down, it is, in at least two of these phases, 
overstimulated. As the individual approaches exhaustion, 
there is a tendency to keep going. Nothing seems to sat- 
isfy except more speed. In such instances the body many 
times “burns itself out” in that which is sometimes called 
“high nervous tension” or, in certain cases, ‘“‘shell shock.” 
Tension, with its attendant loss of rhythm, cuts body 
efficiency and, quite incidentally, seems to be very closely 
associated with various forms of dissipation. People in 
these high emotional states are much more likely to go 
off on various kinds of sprees rather than to engage in 
some leisurely activities which are really recreative. 


Learn Your Rhythm or Die 

This is Nature’s stern command. Tense muscles kill in- 
dividuals; they have killed whole cross-sections of man- 
kind when primitive civilizations have been faced with 
the complications of a machine age. You do not lose your 
rhythm when you get tired; you get tired when you lose 
your rhythm. Why? 

Life is on a rhythmic basis: muscles contract—power 
is released; then muscles relax—recovery takes place. 
This goes on with all muscles, day after day and night 
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after night until life ends. It is an endless chain: stroke. 
glide, stroke-glide; deliver power—recover ; deliver power 
—recover. The heart beats, then recovers; beats, then re. 
covers, year in and year out. Life is rhythm. 


Athletics is One Example of Rhythm 


Watch the graceful long-distance runner, swimmer 
skater, walker, or mountain-climber: sets of muscles push, 
then glide, push, then glide. After every glide there jg 
recovery; wastes are eliminated. This goes on in the tens 
of thousands of glide intervals every hour. We must pay 
our debts after every muscle stroke or we acquire a 
fatigue debt. If fatigue products accumulate we go into 
debt. This means tiredness; if continued, fatigue follows, 
If long continued, exhaustion is brought on, followed by 
cell destruction in some parts, and, finally, the result js 
body breakdown. 

We repair body parts—pay our protein debts—largely 
in sleep; but we must settle our oxygen on a cash-over- 
the-counter basis. We can store fuel—we need to eat 
only a few times a day—but we cannot store oxygen, 
This is the reason that we must deliver oxygen to the 
cells many times each second. On we go: 


. Delivers heat and energy, 

Muscle contraction, 1. ( Furnishes power to act. 
stroke (many times | Piles up wastes which can- 
each second) not be stored. 


Eliminates waste, in the 
presence of oxygen, 
clearing the way for the 
next stroke. If wastes 
accumulate, fatigue 
comes on quickly. 
Paying your debts—getting rid of fatigue products— 

after each muscle stroke means living rhythmically. Ex- 

ceed your rhythmic pace and fatigue results. We see a 

loss of rhythm in the tired runner or in the tired athlete; 

we see it in the tired business man. No longer does such 
an individual move with grace, poise, and ease. 


Under Strain, We “Burn the Candle at Both Ends” 


Losing rhythm, which is another way of saying “tens- 
ing up” under anxiety, is literally forcing the body to 
“burn the candle at both ends.” 

A, One End of the Burning Candle——Under condi- 
tions of high tension or strain, the digestive fluids are not 
secreted, food is not properly digested, and the body is 
not nourished. Cannon says, “Just as feelings of comfort 
and peace of mind are fundamental to normal digestion, 
so discomfort and mental discord may be fundamental 
to disturbed digestion.” C. B. Farr and C. W. Leuders 
say, “Depressing emotions appear to exert an inhibiting 
effect on gastric . . . secretions. . . . Mental exaltation 
seems to favor gastric secretion.” 

B. The Other End of the Candle——By allowing no 
time for muscular relaxation, no time for glide in the 
stroke-glide formula, we deprive the body of one of its 
most important recuperative processes. 

One of the body’s miracles is that under rhythmic 
action it “eats its cake and still has it,’ that is, almost. 
During the muscular contraction the body performs work, 
that is, releases heat and energy and engages in the 


Muscle relaxation, i.e. 
glide (many times 
each second) 
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whole process of functioning. In that process carbohy- 
drates break down into lactic acid during relaxation. In 
the presence of oxygen, a large proportion of this acid is 
transformed into carbohydrates and re-used. This miracle 
we all perform. The hibernating animal performs it al- 
most 100 per cent during the long winter months. All 
this takes place in the cell. Fear, worry, and anxiety 
cause tense muscles—and tense muscles starve the body 
and fill it with fatigue products. 

Worry, fear, overanxiety, and hate then become one 
cause of malnutrition. And in a weakened, malnourished 
condition, the body—lacking its power to resist—suc- 
cumbs easily to disease. 


Man Must Solve His Problems 


The argument for simplicity and rhythm is no back to 
the jungles plea; it is no Rousseauian hypothesis of 
“back to nature.” It is no back to the farm movement. 
The plea is to learn composure amidst confusion. It can 
be done. It must. 

Man cannot only learn to adjust, but he can control 
the environment in which he lives. If we can draw upon 
the cortex of man to span the oceans, to build an Empire 
State building, to fly through the clouds at 300 miles an 
hour, and to smash the atom, we can use that same cor- 
tical power to build a civilization in which a man can live 
without nervous and emotional strain. Man can acquire 
cortical power over many if not all of his muscular sys- 
tems. He can think relaxation. He can achieve rhythm. 


Schools Have Been Caught in this Hurry-up Web 


Our schools have surrendered to too great an extent 
to this speed age. Many school leaders have assumed 
that they can educate the “mind” apart from the body. 
This concept is a carry-over of the philosophy of asceti- 
cism and scholasticism from the Middle Ages. Such pro- 
cedures do not take into consideration the basic principles 
of physiology. 

Children become the victims of this speed era. Faster 
and faster they must go through the grades. Parents 
point with pride to the fact that “Jane skipped the fourth 
grade” and “My ten-year-old-Sammy is taking work with 
the twelve-year-olds.” The child is pushed on, it is true, 
but the cost is paid in forfeiting pleasant hours of play, 
happy hours of pursuing interests which leave happy 
memories. 

Speed drills are the order of the day. Accuracy and 
speed of acting are required that would test the nerves 
of a top sergeant. As in the trenches, waiting for the zero 
hour, teachers stand with stop watch in hand. At the 
signal, the children are off. Faster and faster they try to 
beat the test, which cannot be beaten for it is always set 


beyond the margin of human ability. Why put such 


tension on the nerves over such matters as six times 
seven and twelve plus fifteen? 

In typing and stenography classes, and even in music 
and physical education, the teacher or the mechanical 
device counts faster and faster, and faster and faster go 
the fingers. To what end? To appease the speed age, ’tis 
true, but with what detriment to the nervous system? 

‘We must have objective measures of school progress,” 
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say the statisticians, regardless of how much the pro- 
grams may be divorced from life. Let the physicians, 
psychiatrists, and administrators of mental hospitals and 
prisons worry about the results. 

School administrators, architects, and builders have 
been guilty of gross negligence. Many schools are poorly 
lighted, the heat and ventilation is defective, the seats 
are unbearable; noise in the hallways, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, and cafeterias is nerve-wracking. Double and 
triple luncheon periods of twenty-five minutes are sched- 
uled, whereas an hour should be the minimum. Into 
buildings constructed for one thousand, we have crowded 
two thousand or more. The admonition rings in the ears 
of teachers and children, “Don’t miss one quarter of a 
day even in case of sickness. We must have our state 
appropriations.” In the classrooms, too, many teachers 
hold the club of an “F” over the heads of children and it 
is true that too many teachers are judged by the number 
of children who pass their courses. Pass examinations, 
get promoted, satisfy the regents, meet college entrance 
requirements. Add to these threats the report cards 
which are sent home and you set the stage for “a case 
of nerves.” 


Physical Education Offers No Exception to These Evils 


Children are rushed tothe gymnasiums, rushed through 
exercises, hurried into the showers and dressing rooms to 
be made ready for the dash through the halls to be on 
time for the next class where a full thirty minutes is 
spent in catching one’s breath and in wiping one’s brow. 

Many schools are vulnerable in connection with the 
conduct of athletics. Enough criticism has been heaped 
upon the colleges and universities from this standpoint 
and much of it has been deserved. Particularly to be 
deplored is the fact that high schools, and now even 
iunior colleges, are imitating some of the worst features. 
A program of athletics even with a limited amount of 
interschool competition can be made to contribute to 
education, but the emotional strain upon participants as 
well as upon spectators constitutes a dangerous aspect of 
the program. The spectators experience a mild front-line 
“Shell-shock.” This accounts for the incompetency of the 
action of the student bodies after highly exciting games. 
The game itself is an emotional experience. If we add to 
that a highly emotionalized audience and a situation in 
which the team must win “to keep its self-respect,” we 
create a strain which is exceedingly dangerous. 

In too many schools most of the hygiene teaching is 
merely an opiate to ease the consciences of administrators 
and teachers, as the schools they administer violate the 
fundamental health principles. 


Man Must Free Himself Through His Group 


Man becomes entangled in a web from which he can- 
not free himself alone. As a member of the school and 
the community he is carried along almost against his 
will. The problem we face is a group problem. Man can- 
not solve his problem apart from his group. He must 
free himself through his group. The answer therefore 
becomes basic to society. The answer does not rest in the 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Implementing Physical Education 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


Executive Secretary 
lowa State Teachers Association 


call upon the schools to assume new functions and 

shoulder heavier responsibilities. The demands for 
new services are constantly increasing. They have to do 
with every area of the educational program and all age 
levels it serves. They include specific provisions for 
guidance, health, recreation, handicapped children, better 
curricular adaptations to life needs, extension of oppor- 
tunities to early childhood and adult years, and emphasis 


upon youth problems, parent and teacher education, and 
other problems. 


RR eae changing conditions in our modern life 


New Demands Accent the Place of Physical Education 


These demands cannot be brushed aside as impossible 
because the answers are not in the back of the book. 
They cannot be regarded as irrelevant, if education is 
to continue to underline our democracy. They are impera- 
tive and must be met. Whether or not the schools are 
prepared to tackle them, education is the best qualified 
of all institutions to accept these obligations. If it does not 
respond to the challenge, these responsibilities will be 
routed through other agencies created for this purpose. 
It takes no prophet to foresee the inevitable effect upon 
education. 

Telling examples showing that many leaders in educa- 
tion are sensitive to these problems and their implications 
for education are not hard to find. Notable developments 
can be reported in adult, parent, and vocational educa- 
tion, civic forums, preschools, guidance service for youth, 
wider use of the school as a social institution, and life- 
relating curriculums. Emphasis upon equalization and 
teacher education is increasing. There is still much to be 
done, but action has started. 

These new trends and responsibilities accent the place 
of physical education. They bring opportunities which are, 
mirabile dictu, limited only by. the ability of those who 
serve in this area to fathom their significance and to pre- 
sent a united front in meeting them with definite programs 
of action. 

There are indications that you are ready for the task 
and equal to its proportions. Let us cite as evidence your 
working recognition of the fact that physical education 
and health are warp and woof of the educational pro- 
gram and not embroidery. Your action in becoming a 
department of the National Education Association is 
Exhibit A. You have gone through the agony of harmon- 
izing. That is history now. You are now in position to b2 
more effective in expanding your program under wider 





A paper presented before the Midwest District Association, March, 
.1939, Indianapolis. 
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goals; developing more vivid and meaningful activities: 
speeding improvements in teacher education; exploring 
new areas; meeting new opportunities; sharpening your 
thinking; pooling your efforts; asserting stronger leader- 
ship in the educational profession; interpreting, improv- 
ing, strengthening, and extending your program; and. 
acquainting the communities with its indispensable values 
You are showing the professional unitedness which it 
takes to push a program forward. 


Some Next Steps in Implementing Physical Education 


We hope it will not appear presumptuous for one not 
working definitely in this area to suggest some next steps 
in implementing your program. Ours is not the voice of 
an expert speaking from your own ranks, but that of a 
friend and believer of your work. The observations we 
are about to offer are based upon our contact with your 
program on state and county levels. Right here and now 
let me pause to express our appreciation to the health 
and physical education forces of our state for the guidance 
and cooperation they have always extended. It was my 
good fortune to have the services of the physical educa- 
tion department of our State Teachers College in organ- 
izing the county school playday movement while I was 
serving as county superintendent of schools. During my 
years as superintendent of public instruction, the physical 
education and health groups of the state gave most valu- 
able cooperation, especially in connection with building 
courses of study materials for elementary and secondary 
schools. Their professional activities in our state educa- 
tion organization are out in front. During the time it was 
my privilege to serve as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association you came into the fold there as a full- 
fledged department. So I feel that I am your godmother. 

1. Examine Your Program.—Of course you do not 
have the slightest intention of slowing up your efforts in 
examining and evaluating your program. But improve- 
ment should be point number one in any plans for imple- 
mentation. The product must be instantly streamlined in 
keeping with new trends and developments. The need 
for a functioning program related to life needs and sub- 
ject to constant improvement applies to the total situation 
and not to any given aspect or area. 

What we have in mind is the avoidance of any ten- 
dency toward complacency, inertia, or inflexibility through 
definite programs of critical analysis. To put it positively, 
the task is to keep the objectives, procedures, and results 
in step with modern requirements. This means constant 
appraisal in terms of the whole child and his needs. 

When we emphasize that education is the develop- 
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ment of the entire organism in all ways, physical, mental, 
and social, we are not sounding a new note. We are 
merely catching up in practice with the philosophy ex- 
pressed by Horace Mann: 

“In a good school all the faculties will be trained, .. . 
the whole man will be cultivated . . . intellectual, physical, 
and moral. . . . Carry on the education of the whole 
personality all at once.” 

Here is another one of his quotations: 

“There are ten teachers of pugilism to one of physical 
education in our seminaries.” 

This appraisal calls for clear understandings of the 
purposes of education in our American democracy and 
your invaluable part in achieving them. These have been 
recently restated by the Educational Policies Commission 
in a new publication entitled The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy as (1) self-realization, (2) 
human relationships, (3) economic efficiency, (4) and 
civic responsibility. Have you seriously addressed your- 
self to the task of checking your aims and activities 
against these goals? What have you to offer in the direc- 
tion of self-realization? Do you contribute to human re- 
lationships? How do you touch economic efficiency? 
What is your relation to civic responsibility? Would that 
not be an interesting way to examine and strengthen 
your place in the total program? 

You are making vast improvement as you replace guess- 
work with the scientific method; use results rather than 
rules as evidence of mastery; refuse to be lost in 
minutiae; or bound to artificial devices or a set pattern 
which discourages experimentation, stereotypes teaching, 
permits mechanics to get in the way of children, or causes 
you to lose sight of the forest because of the trees. You 
are on the right track as you come together in meetings 
such as this one to consider common problems and make 
a concerted attack upon them, and as you work in your 
professional channels to widen your horizons and enlarge 
your spheres of influence and leadership. 

2. Expand and Enrich Your Services to Meet New 
Opportunities and Responsibilities—This may be an 
inherent part of the improvement program, but it seems 
to be so vital at the moment as to deserve special empha- 
sis. Your relationship toward bringing about better men- 
tal and physical health, establishing personal and com- 
munity hygiene, developing effective guidance, providing 
wholesome recreation, teaching sportsmanship, influenc- 
ing behavior, encouraging creative expression, meeting 
emotional situations, and caring for individual differences 
is neither nebulous nor fantastic. It is clear as daylight, 
unlimited as the air, fresh as the dawn, and colorful as the 
rainbow. Answer this question. How can you do effective 
work in physical education without touching guidance in 
such items as these? 

To pursue this thought further, let us urge you to 
continue to explore new areas. Lead the parade. Do not, 
like Ignorance in Pilgrim’s Progress, come hobbling after. 
See that physical education is health education, see that 
physical education is recreation, see that physical educa- 
tion is hygiene, see that physical education is education 
and not just going through the motions. Get us to enjoy 
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the freedom of the out-of-doors. Pitching horseshoes at 
the picnic is more fun than swinging dumbbells in the 
gymnasium. Show us how to gain the poise needed to 
relieve the stress and strain of these days of worry and 
hurry; how to relax, to work, to play, to use our ener- 
gies for the growth of body and soul; and how to attain 
the grandeur of life. Suggest more excellent ways of 
satisfying our urge for excitement. Provide the joyous 
adventures which will help us to keep our emotional 
balance and escape the jitters. Help us to serve ourselves 
with the kind of relationships, thrills, and experiences 
that will make our lives more adequate. 

Not to take leadership in recreation is a grievous mis- 
take. Not to bring your unique contribution to bear upon 
the problem of salvaging delinquents through better 
guidance for adolescents is a serious blunder. Not to make 
the most of your contacts with the young learners in 
refining personality and developing social awareness is 
to sleep at the switch. Not to extend your activities from 
nursery to adult levels is to fumble the ball. 

The eminent biographer, Emil Ludwig, told a Middle 
West college audience that the two burning questions 
which our American youth discussed with him were 
employment and athletics—a job and the scoreboard. 
According to their own testimony our young people listed 
education, employment, and recreation as their most 
pressing problems. The solutions must be created in terms 
of our American way of life and not in accordance with 
borrowed patterns which stifle personality and devastate 
human rights. If the integrity of our democracy is to be 
upheld, these answers cannot be delayed. Like time and 
tide, they do not wait for us.’ 

Failure to take cognizance of these throbbing issues and 
their implications for education is to muff the greatest 
opportunity the schools have ever had to become a sig- 
nificant agency for social betterment. 

3. Improve Your Professional Competency through 
Better Functioning Programs in Teacher Education and 
In-Service Improvement —There is no need for trespass- 
ing upon the time to labor this point. It does not imply 
that the work in this area is inferior to that in any other 
field. or that it is below par. It does mean, to use the 
words of the poet, that “‘new occasions teach new duties.” 
It does require alertness to the problems impinging upon 
education, purging of worn-out practices and content, and 
the substitution of vivid and meaningful experiences 
based upon social and creative goals. It calls upon you to 
cease working in isolation. It challenges you to sensitize 
other areas with your contribution to the working suc- 
cess of their programs. It looks to you to do such artistic 
teaching that the true values of life will come to the top. 
It imposes upon you the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the individual is not lost in the mass. 

This is an opportune time to look into teacher educa- 
tion in view of the national survey being made in teacher 
education under the auspices of the American Council of 
Education. Many stimulating examples of in-service pro- 
grams for the improvement of instruction are being car- 

(Continued on page 485) 


1 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938). 
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Physical Education in Poland 


by HOWARD W. STEPP 


Coach of Swimming, Princeton University 
Special Lecturer in Physical Education and National 
Swimming Coach of Poland, Summers of 1937, 1938 . 


OLAND, prior to 1772, 

was for many centuries 

one of the great powers 
of Europe. Then subjected 
to three partitions, the first in 1772, the second in 1793, 
the third and last of which occurred during the year 1795, 
Poland lost its identity as a nation. Approximately 
12,000,000 Poles became Russians, Germans, and Aus- 
trians and so far as the world was concerned they lost 
even their racial identity. For the next 125 years the 
partitioners of these unfortunate people attempted to 
Russianize, Germanize, and Austrianize them. The Poles 
were forbidden the use of their own language and were 
not allowed to participate in the normal activities of their 
communities, social, sporting, er otherwise. That, in brief, 
is the history of Poland until 1918. 

At the conclusion of the World War, Poland again 
became an independent state, theoretically. In reality its 
inhabitants succeeded in gaining their independence and 
established the present Polish Republic only after two 
more years of bitter warfare with Russia’s die-hard 
Bolsheviks. In 1920 the late great Polish patriot, Marshal 
Pilsudski, led his army to a smashing victory over the 
Russians at the very gates of Warsaw, and the new 
Poland was born. 

The country had been devastated by the campaigning 
armies of Russia, Germany, and Austria. The people 
(then approximately 26,000,000, now 34,000,000) were 
extremely poor. The leaders of the new nation realized 
the necessity for recreation, through the medium of physi- 
cal education and sports. The people were encouraged to 
swim, hike, hunt, etc., until definite programs and organi- 
zations could be established. In the meantime, the Gov- 
ernment established physical education schools in several 
of the large cities, to train instructors. The most noted of 
these schools is the Central Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion in Warsaw. Today C.I.W.F. (the Polish initials for 
the Institute, which they call ‘“Seef”) is a well-equipped 
and famous continental school of physical education. 
There are many foreign students enrolled. 

The school is situated about ten miles from the center 
of the city, in the open country. It contains a large, well- 
equipped gymnasium, a new and modern enclosed pool, 
dedicated only last summer. It is equipped with adequate 
classroom and dormitory facilities and is surrounded by 
enormous playing fields. 

The curriculum is modern and the undergraduates are 
keen, enthusiastic students of physical education. I have 
had the pleasure of lecturing to many of them, also of 
coaching them in swimming, and some of them have acted 
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Editor's Note: This article was accepted for publi- as my assistants. Ihave 
cation last May. In view of the present European 
War, the article has special historical significance. 


found them very able jp 
every respect. 

After graduation these 
young men and women are sent to schools and other 
institutions throughout the country to teach physical 
education, hygiene, games, swimming, etc. Many of the 
young men enter the army and become physical educa- 
tion instructors for the enlisted men. 

During the past fifteen years there has been tremen- 
dous activity and interest behind the movement for de- 
velopment and building of adequate athletic and recrea- 
tional facilities. Swimming facilities were the first to be 
developed, because they were the easiest and cheapest, 
and swimming would tend to serve the largest group of 
people, oid and young. At first there was no attempt made 
to construct modern pools. There are two large rivers 
flowing through Poland. The historic Vistula (Wisla) has 
its source in the Carpathian Mountains in South Poland. 
It winds its way majestically across the entire breadth of 
the country, passing on the way ancient Krakow, the 
capital city of Warsaw, Torun, Grudziadz, through the 
much discussed Corridor, Danzig, and finally into the 
Baltic Sea. The Warta is the other sizable stream. It 
flows through Eastern Poland. Both of these streams have 
numerous tributaries. There are also numerous lakes 
throughout the country. 

Safe areas for bathing were roped off in hundreds of 
localities and people were encouraged to swim. Later 
wooden cribs were built in the larger cities and at other 
bathing spots. Many of the original cribs are still used. 
As swimming became more and more popular, and the 
younger enthusiasts became devotees of competitive swim- 
ming, cribs of standard length and width were built. To 
this day contests are conducted in some of these old 
wooden pools. 

Now there are many excellent, modern outdoor pools 
in various places. There are 50 x 25m. pools in Warsaw, 
Poznan, Bielsko, Katowice, Zakopane, Lwow, Andry- 
chow, Wisla, and Grudziadz, to cite a few. In many of 
these localities there are two or more standard pools. 
Many enclosed pools have also been built, all 25m. in 
length and varying in width from 8 to 10m. Others are 
in the process of construction. 

Paralleling the growth and interest in swimming as 4 
sport and recreation was the interest and participation of 
many hundreds in football (soccer) and track and field 
sports. As these sports increased in popularity and the 
participants became more skillful, there was a demand 
for stadiums. As a result, every large city in Poland has 4 
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stadium more or less modern; all, however, adequate. 
The most noted and most modern stadium in Poland is in 
Warsaw. It accommodates approximately 50,000 spec- 
tators and is well-equipped for football, track and field, 
bicycle racing, boxing, and so forth. 7 

Next came a demand for gymnasiums, principally be- 
cause of an enormous interest in volleyball. There are 
many fine gymnasiums in every city of any size in Poland. 
It is worthy of note that basketball has become a popular 
game with the advent of gymnasiums and the aid of 
American-trained teachers. 

Recently there has developed a great interest in ten- 
nis, and courts are being constructed in many centers. I 
might add that Poland has already produced one world 
famous player, Miss Jedrzejowska, though the facilities 
are still limited and participation, because of the expense 
involved, is limited to a comparative few. So much for 
the recent history of physical activity in Poland. 

At the present time the Poles are a sport-conscious 
people. Hundreds of thousands, varying in age from 
six to sixty, engage regularly in some form of competitive 
or recreational physical activity. 

Competitors in the scholastic and college group per- 
form for clubs rather than for their alma mater as we 
do in this country. The best known of the school clubs 
is the Akademicki Zwiazek Sportowy (The Federated 
Academies of Sport) which has a chapter in every city of 
any size in Poland. There are numerous clubs represent- 
ing a wide variety of industries, and others formed by the 
different branches of the army. Leagues are organized 
and round robins are conducted in many phases of sport. 

Notable among the sports are football, track and 
field, swimming, sailing, crew, canoeing, basketball, ski- 
ing, and volleyball. Football is to the youth of Poland 
approximately what baseball is to the young in the United 
States. It is a common sight to see youngsters kicking 
a ball, small or large, as they hurry to school. Every 
vacant lot is overrun by these same youngsters, after 
school hours, fifteen or twenty on a side, playing “‘Pilki 
nogi” (football). Later the best of them represent a club 
and if they become extraordinarily proficient they even- 





Start of a football game between Austria and Poland, held at Krakow 


tually realize what is the greatest ambition of all in 
sport; they are selected to represent the nation on a 
national team. International contests are scheduled each 
year in many sports and it is an everlasting honor to be a 
member of a national team. 

Track and field events are conducted on the same 
basis, interclub competition; then, for the skilled and 
fortunate few, the national team and international com- 
petition. There have been several world famous Polish 
track stars, most notable among them Miss Waleszewska 
(Stella Walsh) and the 1932 Olympic Champion at 10,000 
metres, Janus Kusocinski. 

The Poles are extremely proud of the mighty Tatras 
(Carpathians) which rise to ethereal heights and down 
whose snow-capped peaks armies of ski enthusiasts 
serenely glide from late October through early May. 
Numerous native skiers have competed with the best 
Europe has to offer, and have acquitted themselves well. 

It ‘is possible for all, except only the poverty-stricken, 
to get to the mountains at least once during the season. 


Two new swimming pools at Bielsko. Both are 50 by 25 meters. 
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A skier in the Carpathians 


Rail fares are reduced and accomodations at pensions and 
private homes are unbelievably inexpensive. Thousands 
seek recreation and thrills in this manner. 

Crew, canoe racing, and sailing have many enthusiastic 
followers. There are numerous clubs and boat houses on 
the rivers and lakes. Recently international events have 
been scheduled for these sports. Single and double scull- 
ing, also four-oared shells, seem more popular at the 
moment than the eight-oared crews. However, there are 
several clubs devoted almost entirely to the longer craft. 
Count Osciemski-Chapski, a great Polish sportsman, is 
responsible for the growing interest in rowing. He is a 
fine oarsman himself, having rowed on the crew while 
attending Oxford. 

The most popular of the indoor activities are volleyball 
and basketball. Thousands of people of both sexes and at 
a wide variety of ages play volleyball daily. It is hard to 
realize what tremendous enthusiasm there is for this game. 
It is, I might add, played outdoors during the warm 
months of the year. This is a purely recreational activity 
in most instances; however, many clubs are now fostering 
interclub competitions. 

The game of basketball has had a phenomenal rise in 
popularity during the past five years. This is due almost 
entirely to Y.M.C.A. instructors who have received train- 
ing at the Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. Among them 
Walter Sikorski, Director of Physical Education for the 
Krakow Y., is the most outstanding. He predicts it is only 
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a matter of a few years before the Poles will play the 
game as well and enthusiastically as we do in the United 
States. 

I have purposely chosen to discuss swimming fgg 
because it is the activity I know most about. I have spent 
eleven months in Poland during the last two years, work. 
ing for the government, creating a national swimming 
organization, and coaching the national team. 

It became apparent, after a week or two of traveling, 
that the job confronting me was one of complete reorgani- 
zation, with radical changes to be made in technique ang 
in training methods. The swimmers, generally Speaking, 
were using antiquated techniques. There wasn’t any 
method or system in their training. In fact, as a group, 
they didn’t know anything about modern natatorial prac. 
tices. In addition, the local organizations were practically 
non-existent. Obviously, then, it was necessary to start 
at the bottom, build entirely new organizations, and teach 
entirely new methods. This necessitated breaking down 
old methods among the older athletes, always a difficul 
and sometimes a thankless job. The younger athletes, the 
group in whom we were primarily interested since we were 
thinking of the future, experienced little or no difficulty in 
adapting themselves to the new methods. 

In many localities we were handicapped by poor facili- 
ties, though this situation is gradually being alleviated, 
New pools and modern athletic plants are in the process 
of construction in several centers, and more will follow. 
There is, as mentioned previously, excellent modern 
equipment in some cities, notably Warsaw, Bielsko, 
Katowice, and Poznan, where each city has outdoor pools 
as fine for all purposes as any to be found in the world. 
The indoor facilities are not as yet adequate, but pools 
are being planned for various cities and a thoroughly 
modern indoor pool is under construction in Warsaw. 

Swimming in Poland, however, and indeed in all Europe, 
is essentially an outdoor sport. In Europe practically all 
contests are held during the summer—in _ long-course, 
50-meter pools. Competitive swimming during the winter, 
in the shorter, covered pools, is not popular as yet. Out- 
door swimming has its drawbacks; the summers are cool 
and the water always quite cool, judged by our standards. 
This is somewhat of a handicap, though the swimmers 
seem to be inured to the conditions. At a swimming camp 
established in Andrychow, in southern Poland, where we 
gathered together fifty of the best swimmers from all 


Some of the new tennis courts at Warsaw 
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Two views of the swimming pool at Poznan 


Poland, the water during a month’s stay averaged 
184°C. and the atmosphere 18°C., while occasionally 
the water dropped to 17°C. and the atmosphere to 14 
and 15°C.—rather harsh conditions for swimmers. My 
assistants and I were often forced to wear overcoats to 
keep comfortable while we were coaching. And that was 
in August! 

Another problem considerably different from any | 
had experienced as a university coach lay in the fact that 
the swimmers in Poland come irom all classes and are of 
a great variety of ages. Some are school children, others 
are university undergraduates, office workers, factory 
workers, soldiers, and farm hands. Their ages range from 
twelve to thirty-some odd. In America practically all the 
outstanding swimmers are college undergraduates, who 
promptly withdraw from competition after receiving their 
degrees. In Poland no one ever quits until the infirmities 
of age force retirement. Why? Because most Poles are 
quite poor, and in the great majority of cases sports such 
as swimming, track, and soccer—there being no expense 
attached—are the only recreations they have. 

The young Polish swimmers of the school and college 
groups, and even the office workers, presented no great 
problem. But the men whe labored long hours in a fac- 
tory, or on a farm doing heavy work, were a constant 
problem. Obviously, any system of work for them had 
to be planned after taking into consideration the tremen- 
dous expenditure of energy required by their jobs. In 
reality a group system couldn’t be used on these fellows. 
Each had to be worked with individually, which is tedious 
and difficult with large numbers. I must say that. con- 
sidered collectively, the workers are fine fellows, fine 
sportsmen, uncomplaining, and unspoiled—which is not 
always true of more fortunate individuals. I have a tre- 
mendous respect for this working group. Life offers them 
little except incessant drudgery for very poor compensa- 
tion, yet they make the most of it without complaining. 
From their ranks come many of the best swimmers in 
Poland, with several national champions included. 

Gradually, in spite of the many problems and diffi- 
culties, we shaped our course, and, by traveling con- 
stantly, organizing, teaching, lecturing to physical edu- 
cation and army instruction groups, and writing, we were 
able to spread the gospel of sound modern methods. 

After several months of such preliminary work, we 
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established camps in which large groups of swimmers were 
quartered. All had had the introductory courses in the 
new methods. All were selected because of outstanding 
ability in their respective districts. However, it was the 
first experience any had had under good (if not excellent) 
and highly organized conditions. Workouts were held 
twice daily—morning and afternoon. Meal hours were 
regular (a revelation to the boys; most Poles eat five or 
six times daily and at the most unusual hours imagin- 
able), and training rules rigid and rigidly enforced. The 
campers had no outside distractions, swimming and rest 
being the program for each day. A month of camp proved 
emphatically that good organization, good technique, 
plenty of hard work, and a really systematic way of doing 
things are all that Poland needs to develop fine athletes. 
Swimmers improved as much as 18 seconds at 200 meters. 
All without exception improved their previous best times. 
New national records were established in several events— 
and all campers went home with a thorough knowledge 
of sound technique and modern training methods, to act as 
disseminators of the new order in their home districts. 

At a camp held during September (1938) in Poznan, 
two weeks of intensive training were followed by a two- 
day swimming meet held to ascertain the progress made. 
It is worthy of note that in a program made up of twenty- 
one events, sixteen Pomeranian district records were of- 
ficially lowered, these cuts ranging in time from one-and- 
two-fifths seconds to four-and-three-fifths seconds. A very 
gratifying result for all concerned! (Eight national 
records were improved during the summer, all at standard 
distances. ) 

At the conclusion of my eleven months in Poland, I am 
confident that we have built a firm foundation for the 
future of Polish swiniming. There is tremendous enthus- 
iasm for the sport and for all sports throughout the 
nation. With the aid of proper methods, Poland will rise 
to a place of prominence in the world of athletics. 

Sport and physical education in Poland and in Europe 
hold a place of significance which is difficult for us to 
understand. Nevertheless the reasons are fairly obvious. 
In many European countries it would appear that sport 
is merely a euphemistic method of regimenting and train- 
ing fighters for anticipated wars of aggression. In Poland 
there is no such effort made to align athletes in military 

(Continued on page 489) 
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A School Superintendent Reports 
on the National Convention 


sentative of this district the annual national convention 

of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, held in San Francisco, April 3-6. 
The convention was attended by the leaders in this field 
from the United States and Canada. The problems before 
the organization and the aims and objectives of the 
Association were ably presented. It was constantly 
brought out that instruction in health, physical education, 
and recreation had probably been neglected as much as 
any phase of the curriculum. In fact only in recent years 
have the school people become aware that this program 
should be curricular and not extracurricular. For too great 
a time it has been believed that the program consisted 
chiefly of athletics and muscle work to be carried on 
outside of school hours for the few instead of the many. 

San Francisco’s convention presented the vast program 
that these people are attempting. Leaders in education 
are now realizing that health and physical education are 
an integral part of all education, that they are essential 
to complete living for the 1939 model of youth. Partici- 
pation by the few and observation by the many is being 
turned to participation by all. A program to fit individual 
needs was stressed and types of activities were presented 
that will aid in developing the pupil, getting away from 
the old idea that the pupil should develop the activity. 


|’ WAS the pleasure of the writer to attend as repre- 


HE need of leadership in this program was recognized 

by the members of the convention and a great deal of 
time was devoted to means by which they might improve 
the training of those who were to carry on the work in this 
field. One little realizes unless he attends a convention of 
this kind the vast extent to which such a program is pos- 
sible of development. When one considers the field of 
health, physical education, and recreation, he will find 
that it touches life at every angle. Combined with this is 
the safety program that is being carried on in so many 
places. Information supplied at the convention showed 
that the safety program carried on in connection with the 
health and physical education program has resulted in a 
distinct advantage to the schools that have made such 
changes. Several of the states reported that state-wide 
programs were being inaugurated immediately combining 
all of these features. The need of developing the safety 
program along with the other three is evident when one 
considers the type of civilization through which the 
youngster of today goes, the constant use of the auto- 
mobile, and the constant need of observation in regard 
to the use of the automobile by others. 

Of special interest was the report at the convention 
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By 
J. W. EDWARDS 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Portland, Oregon 


of the close cooperation between school recreational 
leaders and leaders in the same fields in cities and states, 
This movement is coming about in our own city and ye 
seem to be in line with other parts of the country and cap 
be classed as progressive. Leaders, both educational and 
civic, are recognizing the demand for recreational facili. 
ties that are now being made and anticipating the greater 
ones that will be made in the future. The establishment 
of shorter working weeks indicates the demand that peo. 
ple will make for something to consume their leisuretime, 
At the convention the work was pointed out that the 
school might do in shaping the leisure-time activities of 
the public in a manner that would be a benefit instead of 
a detriment. Special emphasis was being placed upon the 
so-called carry-over activities of the program usable in 
afterschool years to fit the individual for a finer life 
of socialized living. Some stress was placed upon the 
need of a program caring for the faculties of the school, 
thereby improving faculty health, physical, mental, and 
emotional. Suggestions were made that a varied program 
of recreational activities be established for school facul- 
ties. Such sports as archery, horseshoes, badminton, golf, 
and bowling, were mentioned. We have given little thought 
to such a program as this in the past, yet casual observa- 
tion of its possibilities are interesting. 

A great deal of time was given to the establishment of 
means by which we could improve the health of the child, 
activities adapted to meet his needs, rest for those need- 
ing it. Supplementing the activity program, emphasis was 
placed on the development of mental and economic poise, 
poise through the medium of a balanced program. Proper 
and adequate supervision of lunchrooms and a recrea 
tional hour following the meals was advocated. A great 
deal of attention was paid to the means of eliminating 
common accidents due to ineffective supervision, inade- 
quate equipment, and poor regulation of games. 

A very decided emphasis was placed on the reduction 
of the amount of publicity given to interschool activities, 
such as athletic contests. In their place was advocated 
the building up of a program in which more children 
could take part, said program to be carried on inside the 
school itself. Through such a change, child leadership 
could be developed and the program could be such that 
each pupil would have a chance to be a leader in some 
activity. 
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HE Association did not hesitate to recognize the fact 
) owe in the past its members have not been adequately 
trained in other parts of our educational program, and 
sometimes not too well trained in their own division. The 
Association is urging the development and rebuilding of 
the courses in the colleges so that they will turn out well- 
rounded men and women to lead the activity programs. 
Universities throughout the country are said to be estab- 
lishing courses in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion that are going to give the school systems of the 
country some of the finest trained individuals in this 
field that it is possible to obtain. They have even gone so 
far as to urge that teachers in their department be quali- 
fied to teach in other subject fields in order that they may 
be transferred to that field at such time as their physical 
abilities decline to the point where they are no longer 
able to provide the proper leadership in the activity 
program that must be conducted. If the program laid 
down for the training of teachers be only partially car- 
ried out, it will give us one of the finest equipped, best 
balanced groups that any department is now furnishing. 

Leaders from all the major cities in the country dis- 
cussed at great length the athletic programs that are being 
carried on under their direction. Centralized buying of 
equipment, centralized control of the activity program, 
making athletics part of the curriculum instead of one 
set aside, and the support of the program by the school 
districts were urged in nearly all cases. It was discovered 
that a great many of the cities were now contributing 
heavily to their athletic program. By so doing they relieve 
the schools of the necessity of playing for gate receipts 
and as a result making every effort to obtain winning 
teams so that they might carry on a program. By the 
school district contributing a considerable amount in 
some of the cities, it was possible to eliminate the charge 
at the gate and make the activities open to all. By con- 
tributing school board money, it was possible for many 
teams to be carried in all sports instead of a few. In 
other words, they were advocating and pressing the idea 
of giving the game back to the youngsters. The decen- 
tralized plan of games, such as our recent attempts to 
build stadiums in the back yards of each school was found 
to be the method that is favored by the leaders in this 
field of physical education and recreation. 

Attendance at a convention such as this made it pos- 
sible for your representatives to observe the finest type 
of equipment that is used in the physical education and 
health program, to observe the proper and advocated 
methods of construction of buildings, and to gain an idea 
of the training that should be required of those who enter 
this field. The opportunity presented itself during and 
following the convention of visiting a number of the Cali- 
fornia systems and of observing at first hand the health, 
physical education and recreation programs that they are 
carrying on. California undoubtedly leads the nation in 
the development of this program and the results seem to 
be worth the money and time expended upon it. For ex- 
ample, in the high schools of the California systems, the 
number of instructors devoted to this work alone is about 
five times the number used in our own system. The intra- 
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mural program and the activity program carried on are 
extensive. Individual attention is given to pupils, and 
corrective exercises and activities of all types are used for 
those who need them. Regular physicians are attached, 
full time, to the staff of many of the schools, and handi- 
capped children are being given treatments that would 
be found in our section only in hospitals provided for 
such work. 

In line with suggestions that were advanced during 
the convention, it was found that in several of these 
cities, the program was carried over to the adult level, 
and in combination with city, state, and national facilities 
they were presenting a wide program in recreational 
activities for grownups. The physical properties furnished 
for the work in those schools is far in excess of that which 
has been set up in our own section of the country, and 
it will, of course, be some time before we are able to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to bring our program to the 
point that is desirable. 


HE leaders in the field of health, physical education, 

and recreation presented a convincing argument in 
favor of their program. Good health, they claim, is the 
basis for right living, or more successful living, and is the 
cornerstone upon which they build their argument. The 
physical education and recreation programs are corre- 
lated closely with the building of health, and are con- 
sidered as one. Statistics presented before the convention 
regarding the mental health of our people were startling 
and reveal in bold relief the great need of our giving some 
thought to this phase of the program. In the great rush 
and hurry, together with the stress and strain of our 
modern civilization, we have neglected to take proper 
care of the body, and the result has been an increasing 
number of nervous disorders. Proper training in habits 
of health and physical education during the school days 
will pay great dividends in later life and would help cor- 
rect one of the most notable evils of our present Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Convention speakers pointed out that the World War 
brought home to us as a nation the fact that our youths 
were not perfect physically, and that a large part of the 
so-called ideal American specimen was rejected as unfit 
for war service. They point out if they were not fit to die 
for their country, they were not fit to carry on in life with 
greatest efficiency. It was pointed out in addition that 
lack of proper training and adjustment to minor difficul- 
ties during the youthful years of these young men was 
the cause of their conditions at maturity. They presented 
statistics concerning the number of people in our insti- 
tutions for mental cases, and hence the argument in favor 
of health instruction. There is a need to give thought 
to this problem today, for all the time and money ex- 
pended upon features of our educational system will go 
for naught if we do not produce a generation that is 
physically and mentally fit to carry on the work assigned 
to them. We cannot place this program to one side or 
devote a small amount of time to it and hope to obtain 
the desired results in the balance of the school program. 
It is like building a house upon the sand. 

(Continued on page 493) 
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aoa ia : : ; wien to attend. 
P. Neilson and his two assistants—Miss Elizabeth m a : ’ 
Noyes, Assistant Secretary, and Miss Bess Exton ree Seevees Tate Ye papnens mm ovety way HORE 
itil, Bilaiaties, Aidinen + —snalilnn snes ne vi concessions and to provide rooms at reasonable cost, even 
tensive membership drive is being aenilie sees Dr to rooms on dormitory plan at two dollars. Parking space 
NiilReesite Mtnesites = at a reasonable rate is located near the hotel. The hotel 
The Temporary ee a a ee is on the lake front—a most desirable location—and is 
piled Mien aim valle ae dine ia slinin for oe a. of the most outstanding hotels located in the Chi- 
office of Health Education Assistant. You will hear the — ee ; ; ; 
report of the Health Education Advisory Committee For the first ae Sh oat history, we have the 7 
from our Vice-President, Miss Ethel Mealey, when she tunity of using the expansive Stevens Hotel = 
is ready to publish it. space. This space will house not only the registration, 
All of the national committees are working effectively. commercial, and educational exhibits, but will also carry 
The committee studying the duties of the various of- the consultation bureau. Special consultants will be 
ficers of the Association has about completed its work. available in such services as health education, intra: 
The District and State Associations are increasingly mural sports, tests and measurements, physical therapy, 
busy, as the reports of their activities in the district recreational programming, and construction of facilities; 
news of the JoURNAL goes to show. Most of the states and other consultants will be present in the three gen- 
are now issuing valuable newsletters. eral fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 
The Editor is anticipating some changes that should In addition to this, the two assembly halls in the exhibit 
mean additional service to our members. He has already _SPace will be used—one for the display of the outstan¢: 
published in recent issues of the JouRNAL two of the ing movies in our fields. 


Association’s reports, notably the splendid report on 
‘Standards for Interscholastic Athletics for Boys,” and 
“The Public School Program in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” 

Representatives from our Association will be found 
at the following meetings in coming months: 

President (Dr. Bell): Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, Flint, October 13; American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, October 16-20; Eastern Tennessee citizens who are imbued with democratic ideals and who 


Education Association, Knoxville, October 26-28. can understand the virtue of peace——By Margaret Bell, 
Executive Secretary (Dr. Neilson): National Rec- President. 


Every indication points to increased growth of our 
Association and increased demands upon the officers and 
members. As your President I shall welcome any sug 
gestions that you may have for enhancing the influence 
of our profession. Our responsibilities will be bound to 
increase in view of the present world-wide catastrophe. 
This tragic upheaval will eventuate in deeper recognition 
of our responsibilities to promote well-balanced, worthy 
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. I the suggestion of staff members 
Cooperation A in the United States Public Health 
in School Service, a meeting was held at Wash- 
Health ington, D. C., in September, 1938, to 
Education consider ways and means of improving 
school health education. At this meeting it was suggested 
that there should be organized a committee on coordina- 
tion of national health and educational agencies. After 
discussion, it was decided to convene a health education 
conference at which time all of the problems involved 
could be thoroughly discussed. A temporary committee 
was appointed to convene the conference. 

In accordance with these plans, delegates from a 
number of national organizations assembled in New 
York City, November 8 and 9, 1938. The conference 
organized by appointing Professor Ira V. Hiscock of 
Yale University as Chairman, and Dr. N. P. Neilson of 
our Association as Secretary. 

The first day of the conference was devoted to indi- 
vidual reports by representatives of the agencies under 
the headings of: (a) interest in health education; (b) 
functions assumed; (c) how organized to perform the 
functions; and (d) problems relating to health educa- 
tion. On the second day the conference considered a 
proposed plan of action. It was proposed that there be 
organized a ‘National Committee for Cooperation in 
School Health Education” to be composed of representa- 
tives of interested agencies. The proposal was also made 
that there be formed an Executive Committee to be 
composed of nine representatives of member agencies, 
these to be appointed by the Chairman, and that as 
soon as organized this Executive Committee should pro- 
ceed to adopt an Operating Code. 

Professor Hiscock, Chairman of the Conference, pro- 
ceeded at once to organize the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 30, 1939, and at that time formu- 
lated in tentative form Operating Codes for the Executive 
Committee and the National Conference. Each of these 
Codes states the name of the organization, the objectives, 
how the Committee shall be organized, and the pro- 
cedures to be used in the conduct of business. When 
adopted these codes will provide an opportunity for 
much constructive work to be carried on in a democratic 
way. There is every possibility that this project will 
result in cooperation of the various health and educa- 
tional agencies to the end that the school health edu- 
cation program will be greatly improved. 

Arrangements have been made for the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in School Health to convene in 
New York City on November 3 and 4, 1939. Each of the 
forty-six national organizations listed in the Operating 
Code for the National Conference is being invited to send 
one official delegate to the meeting. The Operating Codes 
will be presented to the Conference for adoption, and 
each organization will be given sufficient time thereafter 
to decide whether it will continue membership in the 
Conference according to the Code. While any interested 
persons may attend, only delegates can vote. 

The results of these important events will be an- 
nounced later.—By NV. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary. 
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N this day of enthusiasm for football, 

those in charge have been thoughtful 
of the spectators in that better, more 
convenient arrangements have been 
made for them right along, even though 
no plan has yet been evolved whereby all of the seats can 
be placed on the 50-yard line. Directors have also been 
particularly considerate of the gentlemen of the press, 
to the extent of providing comfortable quarters, which 
are protected in many instances from the elements. And 
that is as it should be, for it is good business and cour- 
teous management to provide for the comfort of guests. 

But how about the comfort of the players and coaches 
themselves? Practically all football fans can recall games 
during which it has rained almost steadily from begin- 
ning to end; or games during which a strong, cutting 
wind, often accompanied by snow, has chilled spectators 
and players alike for the duration of the game. Never- 
theless, it is traditional in football that the game must go 
on regardless of weather conditions. Sideline coats, 
blankets and other coverings, to be sure, do provide par- 
tial player protection, but not enough during severe 
weather. It would be a comparatively easy matter, es- 
pecially where the income is adequate, to build enclosed, 
glass-fronted dugouts for both the visiting and home 
teams. These could be constructed in such a way that 
they would not interfere with spectator vision and still 
would provide unobstructed views of the game for 
coaches and players. The glass parts should be made 
of reinforced, shatter-proof material. Where incomes war- 
rant it, the dugouts might well be heated. 

This protection would be especially considerate of the 
players who are removed from the game after having 
worked up a good sweat, and of the long-suffering sub- 
stitutes who must spend most of the game time sitting 
on the bench. Probably as great a service as any would 
be rendered to the players who now have to go into the 
game comparatively “cold” after sitting huddled up on a 
bench where the legs are customarily doubled and pulled 
in together to keep out the cold, thus limiting circula- 
tion. From a warm dugout these players could warm up 
much more adequately in the necessarily short period of 
time granted them, and would consequently be in a better 
condition to avoid injury. 

Therefore, since enclosed dugouts are entirely in accord 
with present coaching practice, which aims to provide as 
much protection as possible for the boys who play the 
game, schools in the colder regions should give serious 
consideration to this matter of providing them for foot- 
ball players—By E. F. Voltmer, Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Albion College. 


A Health 
Precaution 
for Football 


HE United States Public Health Serv- 


es ice actively re-entered the field of sex 
in education with publication in September 
on of “High Schools and Sex Education” by 
Education 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kau- 
konen. The publication of this manual marks the first 
step in a program of sex education being developed in 
close collaboration with educators—a program which 








will include a series of handbooks for teachers and 
parents, pamphlets for children, and visual materials for 
schoolroom use. 

In forewords to the manual, Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education and Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran of the U. S. Public Health 
Service discuss the importance of the development of 
adequate programs of sex education. 

The manual is a complete revision of a publication of 
the same title issued by the Public Health Service and the 
Office of Education seventeen years ago. Since then, the 
standards of teacher training have been raised and the 
problems of growing children have received more frank 
consideration. In this connection, the present campaign 
against venereal diseases indicates the public sentiment 
in favor of a complete education which will prepare 
young people sanely and rationally for adult life. 

The Public Health Service, in preparing its materials 
to meet the increasing demands along this line, realizes 
that as a public health agency its function is not to 
usurp the duties of the educator, but rather to provide 
guidance during a transitional period while technics are 
catching up with needs and demands. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that education in healthful living is an aspect 
of preventive medicine which will reap dividends in bet- 
ter health for the future. 

The fact is stressed that the schools must assume an 
increasing responsibility for the health, character, and so- 
cial education of young people. In this connection, sex is 
not to be considered as an isolated part of the secondary 
school curriculum which can be explained adequately in 
terms of itself only. A special series of lessons on this sub- 
ject is not adequate. “Sex education” in the true sense can 
only be taught in relation to all the courses in the cur- 
riculum. The teachers of the social sciences, of literature, 
of home economics, and of physical education all have 
their responsibilities, as do the teachers of biology, 
physiology, and hygiene. 

While it is important that young people should under- 
stand the physiological facts of sex, they should also 
understand its emotional and social implications. That 
students should acquire such knowledge is important, 
but they should also be given guidance for its use. On 
the whole, teachers today are gaining an appreciation of 
the many forces which affect personality and its de- 
velopment and are applying their special fields of teach- 
ing in terms of the broader needs of the adolescent for 
guidance in mental and social health. 

The book not only shows the part which should be 
played by teachers of all subjects in the field of “sex edu- 
cation,” but also contains several chapters on the general 
aspects of the sex problem as it affects the secondary 
school. School organization and management, training of 
teachers, the use of extracurricular resources, cooperation 
with parents and community agencies in guiding and 
training young people—these are some of the important 
matters that are taken up. 

A second publication in the sex education program of 
the Public Health Service will be issued in October; and, 
in keeping with the active program that has been planned, 
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additional pamphlets for children from kindergarten e 
through high school will follow regularly thereafter. 


S the scholarly contributi i 
Mabel Lee A wd ae 
cies health, physical education, anq 
recreation increase, academic recogni. 

Honorary tion also comes to certain individ 
Degree pes 


who have rendered significant profes. 
sional services. On previous occasions the JouRNat has 
called attention to the fact that honorary degrees were 
bestowed upon Dr. Clark Hetherington and Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams, two of the outstanding leaders in the profes. 
sion. Now a similar opportunity is presented to cop. 
gratulate Miss Mabel Lee, an active leader in our Na. 
tional Association, upon being the recipient last June of 
recognition by the college of which she is a graduate. The 
preface to the citation which is contained in the Coe 
College Courier of June, 1939, states that “For the first 
time since Coe was chartered in 1881 she, this year, 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws a woman 
and one of her own daughters.” 

The citation recounts Miss Lee’s educational train- 
ing at Coe College and Wellesley College and her suc- 
cessful teaching experience at Coe College, Oregon State 
College, Beloit College, and the University of Nebraska, 
It also calls attention to her professional achievements as 
teacher, author, speaker, committee member, and officer 
in many prominent organizations. It is pointed out that 
Miss Lee has served as President of the Mid-West So- 
ciety of Physical Education, the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women, the American 
Physical Education Association, and the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 

The concluding paragraph so well expresses the high 
regard in which Miss Lee is held by her college as well 
as the members of her profession: “Throughout her en- 
tire career Miss Lee has been in the forefront of her pro- 
fession as an organizer and administrator of all that is 
best and most enduring in the field of physical education 
for women. She has been repeatedly honored by her 
colleagues in this work by being elected to places of great 
responsibility and prestige. And now at the climax of 
thirty years of efficient and outstanding work it is emi- 
nently fitting that Coe College honors herself, and this, 
her distinguished daughter, by conferring upon her the 
degree of Doctor of Laws.” 

The Association extends congratulations to Miss Lee 
on the signal honor which she has received. 


HE Journat wishes to call special at- 


yor _ tention to the two committee reports 
ao se | which have appeared in September and 
a October, namely, “Interscholastic Ath- 


letic Standards for Boys,” and “The 
Public School Program in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” Along with previous committee reports 
on girls’ athletics, teacher training, and the curriculum, 
these two reports are landmarks in the development of 
standards for a high level of professional leadership and 
practice. The reader may refer to either of them and be 
assured of authoritative guidance. 
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Dance as a Coeducational Activity 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, Ph.D. 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


esting one in view of the historical background from 

which it has developed. The problem in the begin- 
ning of organized instruction was not one of a segregation 
of the sexes for educational purposes. It was, instead, a 
question of the selection of the male sex only as being 
worthy of educational advantages. The grammar schools 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, therefore, 
were founded for boys alone. 

Calling names is not only a futile practice but, in this 
case, we cannot isolate too specifically those who should 
be denounced for responsibility in thus stigmatizing the 
feminine sex. We might, of course, go back to the Apostle 
Paul who gave us anything but a “boost” when he said, 
“Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the law,” 
and again, “And if they will learn anything let them 
ask their husbands at home, for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the church.” 

Regardless of who was first responsible for woman’s 
lowly status in the educational world, we know that 
various religious and economic factors had some weight 
in maintaining this status for many years. Looked upon 
as the chattel or property of the so-called stronger sex, 
there was no need for the formal education of women 
in the same sense in which men needed such instruction. 

Within a span of years, however, the question arose as 
to whether women should be offered educational advan- 
tages. This was a subject of heated controversy during 
the early part of the nineteenth century. When the matter 
of public schools and academies for girls came up for 
discussion in town meetings, speakers arose to argue two 
sides of the question. There were invariably those who 
maintained that women were not fit for education, and 
there were those who maintained just as staunchly that 
education was not fit for women—that is, that it would 
prove degrading to their finer, feminine souls. Champions 
of both sides were benighted, to be sure, but we feel a 


little more sympathetic toward those who avouched the 
latter view. 


T«« question of coeducation is an exceedingly inter- 


UITE logically, then, the first formal education for 
women took place in academies for girls only. This 
was due to three main factors. The first was the prevail- 
ing concept of innate differences between the natures of 
boys and girls calling for different kinds of educational 


A paper presented before the Dance Section of the Southern District 
Association, March, 1939, Tulsa. 
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environment. It was the same sort of notion which 
prompted such nursery rhymes as 


What are little boys made of, made of? 

What are little boys made of? 

Snips and snails, and puppy-dog’s tails, _ 

And that’s what little boys are made of, made of. 


What are little girls made of, made of? 

What are little girls made of? 

Sugar and spice and all that’s nice; 

And that’s what little girls are made of, made of. 


The second factor responsible for the segregative edu- 
cation of boys and girls is that women, in those days, 
were not supposed to speak publicly in the presence of 
men. Hence, they could not recite in mixed groups. And 
finally, separate schools were in keeping with the 
markedly different type of education to which the two 
sexes were exposed. Since woman’s only vocation was 
marriage, her education was concerned primarily with 
matters of homemaking. 

A coeducational high school was opened in Providence, 
Rhode Island, as early as 1843. After that time, new 
schools were founded for both sexes, and the coeducation 
of boys and girls became a well-established practice. In 
time, physical education was added to the school cur- 
riculum. In the upper elementary grades and junior 
high schools, special teachers were employed—a man for 
the boys, a woman for the girls—and the two sexes were 
again separated for their activities in this particular field. 
The separation of the sexes was based upon the assump- 
tion of certain anatomical and physiological differences 
necessitating a different kind of physical education. While 
the assumption was sound with respect to a few activities 
in physical education, it was unsound in that it resulted 
in the extreme practice of separating boys and girls for 
all physical education, activities. 


RANTED, then, that boys and girls should be sepa- 
rated for some of their instruction, what criteria can 
we establish for determining those activities in which they 
should engage together? In the main, I suggest the cri- 
terion that those activities are suitable for coeducation 
in which the basic elements are skill rather than strength, 
agility rather than endurance, and freedom from bodily 
contact of a combative nature. A second criterion might 
be that of interest, although I suspect that apart from 
training and tradition, few activities which measure up 
to the first criterion would fail to interest both sexes. 
If we accept these criteria as our bases for determining 
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coeducational activities in physical education, we im- 
mediately recognize that dance should be taught to mixed 
classes wherever possible. Skill and agility are certainly 
its basic elements; the particular kind of endurance de- 
manded is of a highly individual nature, subject to the 
control of the individual rather than to the pressure and 
time element of a team sport like basketball. There is 
no more reason, therefore, to separate boys and girls for 
classes in various forms of dance than there is to separate 
them for classes in history and English literature. 

In addition to satisfying the criteria for its suitability 
as a coeducational physical education activity, dance 
serves as a very significant medium for achieving the 
primary values of coeducation in any field. Our colleagues 
in psychology tell us that the process of adjustment to 
one’s place as an adult in the modern world entails two 
big steps. The first is concerned with breaking away from 
one’s family in the sense of developing one’s own indi- 
viduality and establishing a sort of psychological inde- 
pendence. The second is the development of a normal 
interest in the opposite sex. Most of the emotional prob- 
lems of the adult are associated with the degree to which 
these two steps in adjustment are made successfully. 

Surely dance is one of the most expedient media for 
effecting these two psychological objectives. Essentially 
a social activity, it promotes a wholesome sort of com- 
panionship between boys and girls with attention some- 
what focused, at the same time, upon an objective skill. 
The development of dance skills contributes to a sense 
of assurance and well-being, with a subsequent ease of 
adjustment in mixed social groups. Not only may sex 
consciousness be minimized, but appreciations and under- 
standing of the opposite sex may be engendered. By being 
conducive to the development of a normal sort of hetero- 
sexuality, dance is, at the same time, conducive to a 
psychological sort of weaning from family ties since the 
two adjustments are related in a subtle but very reai 
fashion. 


HE well-rounded, coeducational dance curriculum 

includes the four main types of dance—folk, ballroom, 
tap, and modern. Too many curricula concentrate on cne 
type of dance to the exclusion of the others, or else pro- 
mote only one type of dance for mixed groups. Each type 
of dance has specific contributions to make to the indi- 
vidual’s development, as well as inherent satisfactions 
that he should have an opportunity to experience. And 
each type of dance is not only suitable for coeducation 
but richer in its contributions when it is so organized. 

In recent years, folk dancing has been restored to its 
rightful place as a coeducational activity. Prominent 
ballroom dance studios are teaching country dances as 
a part of their offerings, and many debutante parties 
throughout the country this past season featured our pio- 
neer dances as the chief activity of the evening. Since it 
is so admirably adapted to social and recreational life 
outside of school, it is fitting that we give folk dancing 
a proper emphasis as a coeducational activity in school. 

Folk dancing is not only important as a medium of 
training in rhythm and basic dance skills, but it is im- 
portant as a medium for all sorts of concomitant or 
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associated learnings. Acquaintance with folk Jore— 
legends, customs, traditions, holidays and feast days, folk 
songs, folk music, folk costume—these are knowledges 
to be acquired along with the neuromuscular skills jp. 
herent in the activity. And they are knowledges that boys 
need as well as girls. ; 

In general, for the regular class period, long, compli- 
cated, ritualistic dances should give place to the shorter 
more highly social folk dances which reach their climes 
quickly in a waltz or polka, and may be repeated again 
and again. The longer, more difficult ritualistic dances 
should be taught for festival or pageant purposes when 
the special program supplies a special sort of motivation, 

In presenting folk dancing, a creative approach should 
be used. Creativeness is not to be falsely construed jn 
terms of improvisation only. The creative approach means 
pupil participation instead of activity motivated and 
superimposed entirely by the teacher. It means that 
folk dancing will be taught as a folk art with all its rich 
associations—rather than as a sterile sort of physical 
exercise, meticulously counted out as to steps and figures, 
Folk dance parties, folk festivals, programs of various 
kinds will be employed as culminating activities by means 
of which social capacities may be developed and thinking 
be enriched. 


ALLROOM or social dancing leads quite logically 

from a background of folk dancing. In a sense it is, 
of course, one phase of our own American folk dancing. 
In rural communities throughout the country, “square” 
and ‘“‘round” dances are often alternated during an eve- 
ning’s social activity. The term “square dance”’ is used 
to designate our pioneer dances regardless of their devia- 
tion from the square or quadrille formation. The term 
“round dance” is used to designate our foxtrots and 
waltzes in the more modern idiom. 

Wherever local mores permit, I believe that social or 
ballroom dancing should be taught, beginning in the ele- 
mentary schools. I see no more reason to defer it until 
adolescence and awakening sex consciousness and attrac- 
tion than to defer folk dancing to the same period. In 
fact, I believe better ballroom dancing will result when 
it is begun earlier in the upper elementary grades. As | 
have suggested, it should grow logically out of the couple 
folk dances in which the waltz, polka, schottische, and 
two-step are basic. Needless to say, it should continue 
throughout high school and college. 

Since more and more parents have their boys and girls 
take “private lessons” in ballroom dancing at local 
studios, I should like to see education stepping in a bit 
earlier to give leadership to a desirable type of activity 
too often left to commercial enterprises. Where the school 
leads, it can also set standards and supervise more intel- 
ligently. 

That raises a question often asked in this connection. 
What shall the school do about such current develop- 
ments of social dancing as truckin’, the Big Apple, the 
Lambeth Walk? I may sound faintly pink—if not 
actually red—in my own point of view. I believe that 
boys and girls will have greater respect for the school 
instruction in ballroom dancing when it departs from its 
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stubborn, traditional, and exclusive adherence to the 
waltz, the one-step, and the foxtrot. For years the school 
jooked askance upon the tango and rhumba as types of 
social dance, associating them only with their theatrical 
_and more vulgar—forms. The school lost sight of the 
fact that the ballroom tango and rhumba are consery- 
ative, not vulgar, forms of social dance providing ex- 
perience in a rhythm that is different and therefore 
fascinating. 

It was Briggs who said that “the first duty of the 
school is to teach chi'dren to do better the desirable 
things they will do anyway.” They are going to truck 
and dance the Big Apple regardless of the school’s arbi- 
trary denunciation. It seems to me that the school can 
decide better what és desirable if it acquaints itself with 
more than the vulgar, theatrical forms of current dances. 
Is it a new rhythm that is the fascinating element? Is it 
a type of movement that is particularly satisfying? 
Please do not misunderstand me: I am not advocating 
that the school immediately seize upon each current de- 
velopment in social dancing, but I do advocate a more 
intelligent examination rather than an arbitrary denun- 
ciation. Many of these forms are only fads and will pass 
on like changing modes of dress. But some—like the 
tango—may stand the test of time and I am sorry to 
see education lag so far behind. 

As in the case of folk dancing, the same suggestions 
regarding concomitant learnings and a creative approach 
are made with reference to the teaching of ballroom 
dancing. The first have to do with ballroom etiquette, 
social courtesies, grooming, consideration for others, and 
aesthetic implications. The creative approach in ballroom 
dancing is achieved by permitting students to develop 
their own combinations of steps and dance routines as 
well as mastering those 
teach them. 


which you, as the instructor, 


AP dancing, an erstwhile step-child on the school cur- 

riculum, has come to stay. Its lineage has been traced 
and its ancestors found to be the thoroughly respectable 
step-dances of various folk countries. I feel that, properly 
taught, tap dancing is an excellent medium for the rhyth- 
mic education of boys and girls and well merits its place 
upon their program. 

Tap dancing should not be introduced, however, 
during the first two years—possibly three—of the ele- 
mentary school. Parents may demand it and the children 
themselves, devotees of the Shirley Temple films, will 
want to do what the older groups are doing. The first two 
or three years in school, however, are not the years for 
development of the finer skills and coordinations. They 
are years in which the freer types of rhythmic activity 
should predominate. The problem reduces itself, there- 
fore, to one of relative importance with tap of less 
developmental importance in at least the first two grades. 
That does not mean that I, as a teacher, would discourage 
any spontaneous experimentation with tap steps on the 
part of the individual child. But it does mean that I 
should not provide tap dancing as a regularly scheduled 
activity for the first two or three grades. 

For mixed groups in the upper elementary, high school, 
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and college levels, tap should be included definitely in 
the program. Like folk and ballroom dancing, it has its 
associated learnings as well as the skills inherent in the 
activity. Provision must be made for these learnings to 
take place. And the same creative approach must be em- 
ployed in the presentation of tap dancing. 

This means that tap dancing should never be taught 
sterile, imitative form of exercise in which the 
teacher—with his or her back to the class—hands out 
step after step and routine after routine. Creativeness 
begins with self-direction and pupil participation. Not 
only should boys and girls master steps and routines 
which the teacher presents, but they should also be led 
to create their own new combinations of fundamental 
steps and original dances, alone and with others. 


as a 


HIS brings us finally to the place of modern dance in 

the school. By modern dance I mean that type of 
dance which escapes from prescribed movements and 
techniques, leaving the dancer free to experiment in the 
entire realm of rhythm and movement. It permits the 
dancer to develop what he finds most satisfying in move- 
ment, rhythm, and design for expressing his ideas in 
dance form. 

I believe that modern dance should begin in the first 
grade and should continue for boys and girls throughout 
the college level. Obviously it will not take the same form 
in all grades, just as it will not take the same form in 
high school and in college. But the fundamentals of 
modern dance—movement, rhythm, and design and their 
application in dance forms, created by individuals and 
groups—belong in each grade. That this is not so is at- 
tributable, I believe, to certain shortcomings in the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 

Instead of being shrouded in mystery, the fun- 
damentals of modern dance should be presented in the 
realm of common sense. The gap between movement, 
techniques, rhythmic devices, and their application in 
dance composition is not bridged adequately in the usual 
teacher-training institution. As a result many teachers 
emerge from courses in modern dance well equipped with 
a notebook full of techniques but with only a hazy idea 
of how to apply them. Not only that, but the hallowed 
atmosphere vested in modern dance by some of its 
devotees has so intimidated the potential teacher that she 
is afraid to try to use what she has learned. Instructors 
have approached their instruction with an attitude of 
complexity similar to the manner in which the minister 

?explain de unexplainable, and unscrew de inscrutable.” 


of a certain colored congregation approached his sermon: 


“Dis mawnin’ I is gwine to describe de_indescribable, 
Whenever mixed groups can engage in modern dancé, 
I feel that it adds tremendous scope to the things about 
which they dance, and a consequent increased excitement 
and satisfaction to the compositions which they build. 


N initiating a coeducational program, certain problems 

may present obstacles to be overcome. One may be the 

unfortunate connotation of dance as a “sissy” activity. 

This attitude that dance is unmanly is due to the in- 
(Continued on page 488) 
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Educational Dancing 


By 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Chalif School of Dance 
New York City 


there is. It is the kind of dancing that prepares for 

the everyday business of living, by making the body 
free, graceful, and expressive. ‘This, in turn, tends to 
bring mental poise in all contacts of life. 

Theatrical dancing, on the other hand, is for the pur- 
pose of entertaining others, and but few can aspire to it. 
Only those favored by fortune with talent, as well as the 
will and persistence to go through grueling struggle and 
sacrifice, can hope to become professional dancers. 

The relation of educational to theatrical dancing is 
analogous to that of gymnastics to the circus. The 
former brings good posture, strength, balance, and agility 
—but not nearly to the degree needed for the circus. 
Only the daredevil, who is a persistent practicer, too, 
can become the “man on the flying trapeze” or the tight- 
rope walker. 

So in educational dancing we may take all that we 
need out of the traditional ballet (which is, after all, a 
true and tried method of building grace, strength, and 
beauty) and discard all the exaggeration of turning out 
the legs to 180 degrees, the toe dancing, the extreme ex- 
tensions and whirling turns and prodigious leaps that 
take superhuman strength. From practical considera- 
tions, of course, these things could not be done anyway 
in the short time alloted to dancing in academic pro- 
grams. There is no such thing as bluffing at being a 
ballet dancer or a circus acrobat! 

In educational dancing, as in the traditional ballet, 
we observe the laws of harmonious action of body, head, 
and arms together, and the beautiful principle of opposi- 
tion of the feet to the arms. But we go farther and add 
arm and body movements with all the steps, because of 
these things grace is made. We shun artificiality and 
affectation as we would the plague, and instead teach 
natural, sincere, noble movements, and fineness of style. 
We allow more freedom, too, in the execution of the steps. 
Freedom, relaxation, naturalness, and harmonious coor- 
dination all go to make up grace; and grace is one of the 
great gifts of dancing to education. 


l THERE such a thing, and what is it? Emphatically 


T is my sincere belief that grace can be cultivated and 
acquired by anyone who studies a good method of danc- 
ing and studies it long enough. And now let me tell you 
of a short cut to teaching grace to children: have teach- 
ers who are graceful. Pupils usually imitate; they can’t 








Dance Editor’s Note: Mr. Chalif, a pioneer in dance, tells in this 
article how he would teach if he were in a public school instead of 
in his own studio. 
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help it. And how unfailingly they pick up a teacher's 
faults or peculiarities! He may tell them about doing it 
their own way, letting it come from the inside, ad injin. 
itum, and still they will do exactly as he does. I remem. 
ber watching a man with a temporarily stiff knee teach a 
dance. A perfectly healthy student limped all the way 
through it, although the teacher kept saying to her, 
“Don’t do it the way I do.” On the other hand, let q 
pupil take just one lesson with a supremely gracefyl 
teacher and she will be the more graceful for the ex. 
perience. 

Expression is another great gift that educational danc. 
ing bestows, and I believe that teaching well constructed 
dances of various types is the best way to bring it out, 
The pupil enjoys a definite dance to appropriate musit, 
and it leads her on to releasing her feelings—externaliz- 
ing herself, as they say. This does much to improve her 
personality. If she is naturally awkward she may look 
ridiculous to others when letting herself go, but to her it 
is art, her own art. The joy in her heart looks out from 
her eyes, and her soul expands. Learning to be expres- 
sive gives her charm, too, which is not to be despised as 
a means of getting on in life. 

Learning definite dances is also good for the memory 
and alertness. The dancer must go on. Time, tide, and 
the music wait for no man. 

Folk dances have a unique benefit; they bring in the 
community spirit. The dancers feel a oneness with each 
other that is pleasant. Then too, each feels a responsi- 
bility to the group. One little mistake can throw the 
others off and ruin the dance. So each dancer feels im- 
portant as a part of the whole. Folk and national danc- 
ing also broaden the horizon by teaching geography ana 
the customs, racial peculiarities, and music of other 
nations. 

The ideas to be conveyed in educational dances must 
be carefully considered. Over-ardent love making, or 
calling attention to the body should be avoided. And 
when it comes to dances with a theme, big, worthy ideas 
are better than petty, little ones; and ideas should be 
suited to the age of the dancers. It is revolting to see a 
child making love. She should just be carefree and 
happy. 


ET us analyze this subject of educational dancing. 
First of all it must be what everyone can do, young 

or old, strong or feeble, talented or untalented. We lead 
them as far as we can on the road to perfect dancing. 
We would like to take them all the way, if they had the 
ability, but there is too little time in the academic schools 
—probably an hour a week. We would like to start 
them off at the bar, as the would-be professional dancet 
does, as we do in our own school for professionals and 
amateurs alike, but this is impossible in the academic 

(Continued on page 495) 
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OCCER is almost an international 
game; it is played in Europe, the 
oriental countries, in North and 

South America. The sun never sets on 
soccer. It is a game that is strenuous and 
thrilling, yet it can be played with vari- 
ations by one of almost any age; it 
requires a high degree of technique yet 
can be understood easily and enjoyed 
by those with less skill; a great variety 
of plays may be used; and it can be 
played with few plays. Soccer is an eco- 
nomical game—the equipment is cheap 
and great numbers can be accommo- 
dated; it is also a satisfying game, as 
those with great and little skill get 
enjoyment from it. Soccer has the lure 
of an individual sport such as track, in 
that individual techniques and mastery 
of skills are so important, and also the 
fascination of a team game which re- 
quires the subjugation of those indi- 
vidual skills to the good of the group. 

These seem to be adequate reasons 
why soccer is so universally played and 
is becoming an integral part of pro- 
grams of physical education and recrea- 
tion; and yet we wonder why it is not 
played more extensively in the United 
States, and why we were not entered in 
the fussball or soccer competition in the 
1936 Olympics. Our youth, as a whole, 
can throw a ball exceedingly well; they 
seem inherently to use their hands on 
a ball. On the European playgrounds 
and streets, children are kicking a ball, 
a stone, or even a cap. We have devel- 
oped a “throw” rather than a “kick- 
mindedness” in our youth. We know, 
however, that games which have kickiug 
as a fundamental skill are a challenge 


This article is submitted by the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Starting kick ball 
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Progressive 
Games of 
Soccer 
Variety 


By 


HELEN MANLEY 


Director of Physica! Education 
University City Schools 
University City, Missouri 


to children of all ages. The small child 
will kick the ground just to be kicking, 
kick a stone on the way home, kick 
pucks in hop scotch, and kick a ball if 
he has one. In most physical education 
programs, the throwing and catching 
skills are so much more emphasized than 
those of kicking that a grown child will 
need to be taught the satisfying experi- 
ence of such things as dodging in a soc- 
cer dribble, lofting the ball, and heading 
one so raised, before he really enjoys a 
kicking game. If the child is given a 
repertoire of games of soccer variety in 
the early grades and so acquires the joy 
of success in the use of his legs and feet, 
he will enjoy all varieties of soccer 
games, soccer itself, and speedball. 

Below are listed games which might 
be used in an elementary and junior 
high school physical education program 
to develop a “foot-mindedness” in our 
American youth. 


First Grade 

1. Kicking Races. Two or more chil- 
dren kick a soccer ball to a line and 
back. 

2. Mass Kicking. Half of the group 
stands between the goal posts (or dis- 
tance enlarged as a goal line) ; the other 
half attempts to kick the ball through 
the line. 


Second Grade 

1. Kicking Races. (a) Kick ball short 
distance, then through the goal posts. 
(b) Kick the ball between two Indian 
clubs. 

2. Kick Stride Ball. Children are in 
a circle, stride position. Center child 
attempts to kick the ball out of the 
circle. (Encourage trapping the ball.) 


Kick dodgeball 
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Third Grade 


1. Kicking Races and Relays. (a) 
Kick from a 15-yard line between 
goal posts, (6) Dribble ball in and 
out between three Indian 
placed six feet apart 

2. Kick Dodgeball. Half the class 
is inside the circle as in dodgeball. 
Those outside kick the ball at those 
inside, who try to dodge. If the ball 
goes out of the circle it is brought to 
the edge and kicked. (See illustra- 
tion.) 


clubs 


Fourth Grade 


1. Kicking Relays. (a) Dribble 
and drive—dribble to goal, drive 
through goal, then hard kick back— 


next player must stop ball before 


starting. (6b) Shuttle relay—in 
shuttle formation, kick ball to one 
opposite and then go to end of own 
line. Stop ball before kicking. 
2. Kick Ball. Teams as in baseball 
—one in field and one at bat. Indian 


clubs form a  30-foot diamond. 
Pitcher rolls a soccer ball, batter 
kicks, then runs around diamond 


and attempts to get home before the 
ball does. Ball must be thrown to 
first, second, third, and home con- 
secutively. When ball reaches base, 
Indian club is knocked down with 
the ball. 


Fifth Grade 


1. Practice of Kicking Relays. 


Above: Simplified soccer. Below: Soccer relays 
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a) “Zigzag”—teams are arranged 
in zigzag formation. At signal, the 
first one passes the ball with the jn. 
side of his right foot to the player 
opposite; the ball is stopped before 
being passed back. Continue zigzag. 
ging the ball across the space. Vary 
this by using the other side of the 
foot. This relay may also be used to 
gain proficiency with the left foot, 

b) “Heading” —line formation 
leader about six feet in front of line 
Leader throws the ball to the first one 
in line a little above his head. This 
child jumps and attempts to head the 
ball back to the leader, then goes to 
the end of the line. After each in line 
has had a turn, first child becomes 
leader. 

2. Line Soccer. (See illustration.) 
Players of the two teams line up in 
front of the end lines, facing the field, 
Number from right to left. Players 1 
and 2 are drivers; player 3 and the 
highest number (last ene in the line) 
are guards. Function of the latter is 
to keep the ball from going out on 
the sides. The ball is started between 
the number 1 driver of each team in 
the center of the field, each driver 
trying to kick the ball. Players lined 
up along the end lines defend by 
trying to keep ball from crossing 
line. Drivers are only ones who may 
score. After goal is made, players 
rotate, number 1 becoming highest 
number, number 2 becoming number 
1, etc. For more detailed description 
and rules, see “Line Soccer” by the 
present writer in the official Soccer, 
Speedball, Field Ball Guide for 1939- 
40, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 


Sixth Grade 

1. Kicking Relays. (a) Circle for- 
mation—each team is in a circle, 
number one dribbles the ball around 
the circle, clockwise, and then passes 
it to next one on left (number two). 
Play continues until each has had a 
turn. Circle finishing first wins. (0) 
Dribble for time—in and out be- 
tween obstacles. 

2. Simplified Soccer. (See illus- 
tration.) For description, see “Sim- 
plified Soccer,” by the present writer 
in Soccer and Speedball for Girls 
and Women, No. 116R, published 
by the American Sports Publishing 
Company. 
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Top: Team play around the goal. Bottom: Kick ball in progress 


Junior High School 


1. Soccer Relays and Teaching of More Advanced 
Techniques. (a) Drop kick; (6) heading—carry on with 
shoulders and chest; (c) trapping and other stops; (d) 
punt; (e) corner kick; (f) penalty kick; (g) team plays. 

2. Three-Section Soccer. The field is divided into three 
sections, end sections of 25 yards each and a center sec- 
tion of 30 yards. Same number of players as in soccer, 
but fullbacks and goal keepers should wear some dis- 
tinguishing markers. The game is played the same as 
soccer except for these restrictions. 

a) The forwards may not come back into the 25-yard 
section adjacent to the goal that their team is defending. 
b) Halfbacks must stay in the 30-yard center area. 

c) Fullbacks and the respective goal keepers must 
stay within the 25-yard section adjacent to their goal. 

The advantages of this game are to prevent much con- 
gestion and running. There can be no more than eight 
players in either of the end 25-yard sections—five for- 
wards and three defense. This tends to increase scoring. 
Halfbacks have to learn to feed the ball to the forwards 

(Continued on page 490) 
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LET’S ENTERTAIN! 


Bs 
Health Workbooks 





Fust Published 
THE PARTY BOOK 


By Mary Breen, Illustrated by HAMILTON GREENE 


— eT» Teachers and recreational directors responsible for 
e parties will find this new book a complete hand- 
i he Dui: é book of what to do and how to do it on every 
‘ ia social occasion. It contains party programs for 


‘Bo eb young and old, for special occasions and holidays, 
2 ; 
Geo @ for novelty dances with costumes and decorations, 
2 ANE ° ° . 
O ‘ges for banquets, picnics and outdoor parties, formal 


‘Pwr ae: : 
‘ Ne we) Ps and informal gatherings. An informality and spon- 
aed 


Genk taneity will be found throughout the party pro- 


A) 
@« ‘A grams. 


The lanned menus and recipes will be invaluable to the party 
p t I ’ 
planner. 


THE CONTENTS: I. PLannep Parties—Sprightly Parties for Everybody, Gay 
Parties for Lively People, Party “Eats” and Drinks, Dances With an Air, Chil- 
dren’s Parties, Outdoor Parties and Picnics, Banquets, Fun for Funds. II. Parry 
GAMES AND Stunts—A Word to the Wise Party Planner, Games for Early Ar- 
rivals, Games to Match Partners and Organize Teams, Games With Action, Games 
for the Nimble-Witted, Stunts for Parties, Songs for Sociability. 


8vo ... Cloth... Illustrated .. . $2.50 


Rs 





Fust Published 
TABLE GAMES 


How to Make and How to Play Them 
By Ray J. MARRAN 









‘ Las wal 


Here is a book that fulfills two purposes. Table 
games for years have been among the most popular 
of indoor pastimes for young and old but they have 
been played with game material which has been 
ready-made. This interesting new book not only tells 
how to play over one hundred table games but tells 
how to make them out of inexpensive materials. The 


instructions are simple enough to be followed by 
children. 


THE CONTENTS: Toots ann Matertats—How to Make Counters and Markers, 
Spinning Arrow-Spinning Top and Numbered Cube Games, The Game of Spin-O, 
Checkerboard Games, The Chinese Star Checker Game, Finger Snip Games, Fun 
with Tiddley Winks. 





TABLE GAMES 


How te Make and How to Play The 





8vo ... Cloth... Illustrated . . . $1.50 
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Real Living 


A Health Workbook for Boys in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


(Two Volumes) 
By Ross L. ALLEN, Dr.P.H, 


Formerly Health Education Teacher 
Washington High School, Rochester. 
N. Y. Assistant Editor, The Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. 


In two volumes, Real Living presents the 
essential health information for boys jn 
Junior and Senior High Schools. It js pre: 
pared expressly with the purpose of indicat. 
ing activities for the development of health 
attitudes, knowledges and appreciations, It 
contains the latest developments in the fields 
of hygiene, physiological chemistry and ny. 
trition which are of interest and value to 
young men of high school age. 

Prepared in workbook form, with perforated 

pages, it offers to the teacher a_ practical 

approach to the teaching of the important 
subject of health. Send for examination 
copies. 

REAL LIVING (Book I) —A Health 
Workbook for Boys in Junior High 
Schools 

REAL LIVING (Book II) —A Health 
Workbook for Boys in Senior High 
Schools 


Quarto .. Paper . . Punched . . $.50 each 


A Workbook in Health 
for High School Girls 


By Guapys B. Goce, M.S. 


Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


The central objective of this book is to 
cause girls to think out reasons for keeping 
health habits. By using a workbook, the 
students are encouraged to look for their 
information from several suggested sources. 
The work is arranged in units so that assign- 
ments may be made to suit the needs of the 
pupils. 

Many instructors feel that ten unit assign 
ments in one book would be sufficient for 
the short courses offered in their schools. 
Due to this fact we have issued this material 
in two volumes. Volume I to cover the units 
listed below in Part One and Volume II to 
include the units listed in Part Two. The 
selection of either one of these individual 
volumes depends upon the background and 
the present interest of the students. 


Quarto . . Paper . . Illustrated . . $1.00 
Volume I (Separately).......... 60 
II (Separately).......... 60 








OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS on Health, Physical Education, Sports, Recreation 


and Dance is now being mailed out. If you do not receive your copy, send us your name and address and 


a copy will be sent by return mail. 





A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New York 
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NEW BARNES BOOKS for 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE 





WOODCRAFT 


By BERNARD S. MASON 


This is the most comprehensive book 
‘on woodcraft. It is a practical book 
| for everyone of every age who is in- 
, terested in camping, woodcraft and 
ijerafts based on forest materials. It 
i|tells you how to keep dry if you are 
caught in a storm without a tent, how 
‘to keep warm if you have only one 
1 blanket or no blanket, how to build a 
| lean-to, how to make a hundred and 
lone gadgets that make camping com- 
| fortable. 

The newest approved camp equip- 
ment is described along with the 
‘ancient skill of the Indian in wood- 
teraft.. Bark-craft is treated fully for 
the first time. 

The reader will find essential infor- 
mation on good camping. And the author’s instruction in many 
wood and pioneer crafts will give a new appreciation and 
interest in these time-honored hobbies. 


8vo ... Cloth ... Illustrated . . . $2.75 






SPORTS EDUCATION 


The New Curriculum in Physical Education 


By Sewarp C. StTaLey, Px.D., Professor of Physical 
Education, University of illinois 


The author has made a significant con- 
tribution to the profession with this pub- 
lication. Dr. Staley maintains that Sports 
Education is a more inclusive title than 





pucaTion Physical Education for the program now 
E 7) carried on in our schools and colleges. 
te ho To substantiate this contention, theories, 
y ipa Oo ideas and practical procedures were tried 
out in service curriculum classes so that 
a real coordination between theory and 

gewand 65 practice has been achieved. 





The book was prepared for use by 
professional students and by supervisors 
and teachers engaged in formulating and 
teaching curricula in this field. Principals and superintendents 
will also find much of value in this new book. 


8vo... Cloth... $2.50 





Teaching 
WHOLESOME LIVING 


In the Elementary School 


By Atma A. Dosss, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California 


This important book is based on the fun- 
damental premise that children should be 
encouraged and be taught to grow in all 
ways. Education now, because of scien- 
tific advancement, is concerned with the 
whole child. It has been demonstrated 
that physical growth and the best devel- 
opment of the child are best attained 
under conditions of security, love, con- 
tented work and happy play, in all of 
which the child is building a personality. 


Wholesome living begins in the home 
and narents as well as teachers should 
find help in understanding the child and 
information and suggestions for guiding him into healthful ways 
of living. In the school Wholesome Living is complementary to 
the general education program of which it is a part and may be 
thought of as a continuous social activity. . . . The Supplement 
further discusses the foundation for the Point of View pre- 
sented in Part One. The Appendix contains a brief discussion 
of alcohol and other narcotics, Health Knowledge Tests, and 
Sex Education. 


8vo... Cloth... Ilustrated .. . $2.50 








INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


By Eimer D. MircHe.t, Px.D., Director of Intra- 
mural Sports, and Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Michigan 





In 1925 the original edition of this work 
was published. For fourteen years, it re- 
mained as the standard work on the sub- 
ject. Now because of the great advances 
which have been made, because of the 
tremendous foothold Intramural Sports 
have in our educational system, our tal- 
ented author felt compelled to bring this 
work up-to-date. Entirely rewritten with 
new illustrations, this new book should 
completely fill the present need for a 
comprehensive text and guide on Intra- 
mural Sports. 


INTRAMURAL 


Sports 





mER D MITCHELL 
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A Year under the New Athletic Code 


ELMER K. SMITH 


Associate Director, Health and Physical Education 
Rochester, New York 


N 1921 the New York State Basketball Committee 

was organized, and this move was met with instant 

response from the high schools as an attempt at co- 
operative control of interscholastic athletics. Within a 
year the State Athletic Association was formed to pro- 
mote and control other athletic activities. In rapid suc- 
cession track and field, tennis, swimming, skating, and 
other sports were added to the state athletic program. 
Throughout this period it was apparent that this co- 
operative control of athletics on the part of school people 
was worth while, but it was also apparent that the state 
association lacked the authority to require all schools to 
conform to its standards and rules. 

In 1934 the state association launched a program of 
research with the purpose of presenting to the member 
schools a critical analysis of their athletic problems and 
definite recommendations for their solution. By request 
of the State Athletic Association, Dr. Hiram A. Jones 
selected two committees, one for boys and another for 
girls, and they produced two reports on recreational 
athletic activities for boys and girls respectively. I men- 
tion this bit of history because so many of the recom- 
mendations in these reports have been included in the 
New Regulations governing Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation which became effective in September, 
1938. 


The Preliminary Recommendations 


Time permits the enumeration of only a few of these 
recommendations which found their way into the regu- 
lations. 


1. That athletics be administered as educational activities. 

2. That a wider variety of activities which are carefully 
selected and adapted to the interests, capacities, and needs 
of individual pupils, be put into use in the school health 
education program. 

3. That the State Education Department adopt a minimum 
set of eligibility rules as regulations to govern the adminis- 
tration of interscholastics in all schools of the state. 

4. That the State Education Department increase the staff 
of the Physical Education Bureau to provide more assistance 
in developing the program outlined in this report. 

5. That the State Education Department insure a better 
trained personnel to administer the program of physical edu- 
cation through higher standards of teacher education and 
certification. 

6. That 19 years shall be the upper age limit for inter- 
scholastic competition. 

7. That interscholastic and intramural athletic programs 


A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section, Eastern Dis- 
trict Association Convention, May, 1939, New York City. 
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are a part of the physical education program. which in tum 
is definitely an integral part of the general educational obli- 
gation of the school, and, as such, should be maintained and 
supported by tax money. 

8. That no interscholastic competition for girls be per- 
mitted in the schools of New York State. 

9. That activities for girls should be supervised by women, 
teachers under girls’ rules. 

10. That girls should be given their proper share of {9- 
cilities and time for their programs. 

These two reports were accepted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the State Athletic Association and member 
schools, individually as leagues and as sections, were 
urged to adopt them. Although they received general 
approval there were still some schools that either refused 
to join the state association or joined only when it was 
to their advantage; but just as soon as some rules 
pinched, they resigned or did not pay their dues. This 
matter was brought to a head at the December, 1935, 
meeting of the State Athletic Association when the 
problem of what action should be taken against two 
schools that played post-season games in football was 
thrown into the committee’s lap. The situation called for 
drastic action and the Executive Committee realized that 
the opportune time had come to request the State Edu- 
cation Department to take control of athletics in New 
York State. 

The following resolution was passed by the Central 
Committee: 

WHEREAS, The New York State Public High School Athletic 
Association was originally organized to serve the schools of 
the state by formulating uniform eligibility rules, by eliminat- 
ing those undesirable influences which surrounded athletic pro- 
grams, by eliminating undue “championship” competition, and 

Wuereas, We recognize athletics as a potent educational 
force in the development of character, and whereas there are 
certain limitations to effectiveness in attempting to operate in 
a dual capacity with the Health and Physical Education 
Division of the State Education Department. 

Resolved, That we request the President of each of the 
following organizations to appoint a member of his organi- 
zation and the President of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals to appoint two members, one of whom shall represent 
a consolidated school or a high school under a district super- 
intcndency, to serve as members of a committee, with the 
State Director of Health and Physical Education, to formulate 
a minimum code of eligibility and regulations to govern inter- 
school athletics in all schools of the State, such regulations 
to be submitted to the member schools for their approval and 
acceptance, and thereafter, when and if accepted, to be 
referred to the Commissioner and Board of Regents for 
their approval. 
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The organizations invited to appoint representatives 
on this committee (Joint Committee on State Athletics) 
were Associated Academic Principals, New York State 
Council of Superintendents, Association of School Board 
Trustees, New York State Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Central Committee of State Athletic Associations. 
Health and Physical Education Departments of New 
York City and Buffalo, and Capital District League. 


The Approval of State Regulations 


The Committee held several conferences over a two- 
year period and formulated a request to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Board of Regents to rule 
and regulate definitely athletics as an integral part of 
education. It also drew up a set of regulations covering 
athletics which have since been embodied in the Regula- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education Governing 
Health and Physical Education. Each organization rep- 
resented on the Joint Committee approved the regula- 
tions before they were approved by the Regents on July 
30, 1937. They did not become effective until September, 
1938, thus giving all schools a year in which to adjust 
to the new situation. 

So you see that the schools of New York State gave up 
voluntary conformity to the rules of the State Athletic 
Association in favor of Regulations by the State Depart- 
ment. The change was made in a thoroughly democratic 
way by all the interested groups in our public school 
system, school trustees, superintendents, principals, 
health and physical educators, and most of these had a 
second review of the proposition as representatives cf 
member schools of the State Athletic Association. Yet 
objections have been leveled at the New Regulations in 
certain places. The claim is made by some that the State 
Education Department is too dictatorial in its enforce- 
ment of the regulations, others say that some of them 
are too restrictive. 

Inasmuch as the change benefits a large majority of 
the schools and was accomplished through democratic 
procedure, the minority should willingly conform and do 
everything in their power to make the new regulations 
work, 

One of the advantages to be gained presumably 
through the new Regulations of the Board of Regents 
making athletics an integral part of the education pro- 
gram, was to have the local boards of education assume 
the financial responsibility for their proper conduct so 
schools could be freed from the vicious cycle of having 
to turn out winning teams in order to get sufficient gate 
receipts to finance athletics. 

If we were to accept the attitude adopted by the Re- 
gent’s Inquiry on this point, namely that interscholastic 
athletics do not provide “an essential educational ex- 
perience” and therefore should not be supported out of 
public funds, the schools of New York State would lose 
a great part of what they thought they gained through 
the regulations. Fortunately the Regent’s Inquiry Com- 
mittee is still on the fence as evidenced by its recom- 
mendation that ‘further study be given this problem 
while evaluating the results of the new regulations .. . ” 

Our problem is to justify interscholastic athletics as 
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an “essential educational experience,” not merely because 
the Inquiry Committee questions it, but because there 
are a few others who must be “sold.” 


The Educational Aspects of Athletics 


While we do not have time here to go into a detailed 
proof of the educational value of interscholastic athletics, 
yet it might be pointed out that by the Inquiry Commit- 
tee’s Own admission, athletics can contribute definitely 
to social education, character education with the right 
type of leadership, and the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. It is true that they expect these to be attained 
through the intramural program, but certainly they 
would not deny the “cream of the crop” the opportunity 
to match their skill and stamina against others of equal 
ability, nor should they underestimate the value of inter- 
scholastic competition as a social education and a form of 
community recreation for the adults in hundreds of cities, 
villages, and towns of New York State. 

To release boards of education from financial respons- 
ibility for interscholastic athletics would rob the schools 
of an important benefit which they thought they gained 
through the new regulations. To give such financial 
support should not require great expenditures and should 
not necessarily mean that admission fees could not be 
charged for interscholastic games. Boards of education 
would be responsible only for any deficits incurred and 
such backing would be sufficient to eliminate the evils 
which are present when interscholastic competition must 
be supported solely by gate receipts. 

Another advantage to be gained by considering health 
and physical education, including athletics, as integral 
parts of education is that athletics are freed from the 
domination of other subjects in the curriculum. No longer 
is participation in athletics a favor granted to those who 
attain high marks in academic courses. Qualification for 
athletics depends upon being a bona fide pupil, one who 
is registered in good faith, and who is a good citizen in 
his school, and shows honest effort in all his school work. 

’ This change creates a problem in some cases, because 
whereas it was comparatively easy to determine whether 
or not a student was doing satisfactory work by his 
marks, now with effort and capacity to be considered it 
is harder to determine. It is possible for pupil A to have 
higher marks than pupil B and yet be ineligible for 
athletic participation while B may be eligible because in 
the judgment of his teachers he is doing his work to the 
best of his ability. To determine whether or not a pupil 
is doing satisfactory work based upon the relationship 
between potential and actual accomplishment, the teacher 
must take into consideration a pupil’s whole activity 
program, such as number and degree of difficulty of his 
courses, extracurricular activities, and his activity in- 
terests and time requirements outside of his school life. 
These may be numerous and varied and may be engaged 
in with the full consent of his parents and with the 
realization that he could attain a higher standard of 
excellence in his assigned school work if he concentrated 
on fewer activities. 

Most of us believe that effort in relation to capacity 
is a sound policy in determining eligibility, but we must 
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recognize the problems which such a policy creates. First 
of all the teacher must understand what we are aiming 
to do and must be very careful to be fair with each in- 
dividual pupil. 

Second, the teachers and administrators must be alert 
and set up safeguards so that pressure will not be 
brought to bear by influential individuals and groups 
outside the school system to allow this or that boy to 
play merely because he is a good athlete. A flexible 
standard offers an easy “out” for the unscrupulous to 
exert pressure. 


Fixed Sport Seasons 


The policy of fixed sport seasons has been incorporated 
in the regulations. The purpose of this was to protect the 
boys from exploitation, such as spring football practice 
which is very often resorted to to produce a winning 
team. Such practice out of the regular season eliminates 
the participants from their legitimate opportunity to 
participate in seasonal sports, and places too much em- 
phasis on football. Also, the fixed-season policy protects 
the boys from post-season charity and invitation games. 
But one problem has been created due to the fact that 
climatic conditions vary greatly in different parts of the 
state, and a fixed date for the opening of the season 
works hardship on some sections. 

One objective was to insure adequate training before 
competition, but in some cases this is defeated by the 
regulation. In general, however, this section of the Regu- 
lations is satisfactory and should be given a thorough 
trial before attempting to have it modified. 


Five Hour Requirement 


In the secondary schools, a minimum of five clock 
hours a week of directed physical education activity 
shall be provided; at least two school periods (a mini- 
mum of 90 minutes )and such additional schoo! periods 
as may be essential to meet individual pupil needs in a 
satisfactory manner must be devoted to purposeful class 
instruction in a variety of activities; the remainder of 
time necessary to meet the five clock hour minimum re- 
quirement shall be devoted to the laboratory aspects of 
instruction as exemplified in athletic games and sports 
and other physical education activities. You will note that 
three of the five hours may be satisfied by participation 
in athletic games, sports, and other physical education 
activities. Is this a reasonable requirement? I believe it is 
when we think in terms of the welfare of our secondary 
school pupils. They need it for physical development and 
organic vigor, for the learning of skills and game tech- 
niques to be used not only during their school careers but 
for wholesome recreational pursuits after school days 
are over, and for the socializing values and the char- 
acter training that accrue to participants under good 
leadership. 

Are the schools prepared to put this requirement into 
effect? According to the Regents Inquiry Committee, 
about half of the schools studied were inadequately 
equipped with outdoor facilities and an even smaller 
proportion were provided with indoor facilities. This 
statement probably reflects the true situation throughout 


the state fairly accurately. Under these circumstances, to 
meet the requirement is difficult but not hopeless, 

Also, many schools lack a well-defined, broad intra. 
mural program. In some cases the reason is lack of 
teacher service to supervise the intramural program. Ip 
others, the possibilities have not been studied in relation 
to pupil needs and therefore no program has been set up. 
Present lack of personnel and program can be remedied 
with comparative ease. Some school administrators haye 
solved the problem of teacher supervision by adding 
trained physical educators to their staffs. Others have 
made available to the physical educator the whole teach- 
ing staff on certain days of the week at the close of the 
school. 

It seems to me that the physical educators, school 
administrators, boards of education, and the State Edu- 
cation Department must work cooperatively to get ad- 
ditional facilities, add physical education leaders or 
assign academic teachers to incidental teaching of rec- 
reation and athletics, and set up a school program to 
meet the needs of the pupils. 

In addition, or at least until adequate facilities are 
provided, we must broaden our conception of recreation 
to cover a wide variety of wholesome leisure-time ac- 
tivities, non-physical as well as predominently physical, 
if we are generally to meet this requirement not only 
literally but also in the best interest of the individual. 
Approved non-physical activities might conceivably in- 
clude dramatics, music, handicraft, nature study, etc., 
provided such activities are not being offered for credit 
in some other department of the school. Of course, the 
responsibility for approval of such activities should rest 
with the physical education teacher and his concern 
should be to see to it that each individual is guided into 
a well-balanced leisure time recreation program, which 
will enable the pupil to get more joy out of life, after his 
school days are over, as well as during his school life. 
For example, a boy who has always participated in pre- 
dominantly physical activities might with profit take up 
dramatics or handcraft, but a boy who has consistently 
avoided predominantly physical activities such as track 
and field, tennis, golf, and team games such as football, 
soccer, basketball, and baseball, should be skillfully 
guided by the teacher to “choose” one of these activities 
each season of the year. 

This broad program should be adequately financed by 
boards of education. Unfortunately, this is not the case 
at present in many schools. 






















































Lack of Uniformity in Enforcement of New Regulations 


The new regulations have the force of law and should 
be enforced uniformly, yet in the short time that they 
have been in effect, we have seen a great variation in 
conformity on the part of the schools and likewise a 
great variation in the expectancy of conformity on the 
part of the State Education Department. For example, 
the State Department expects and generally gets 100 per 
cent conformity on athletic eligibility rules, whereas 
such regulations as the one requiring athletes be given an 
adequate health examination before participation, and 

(Continued on page 490) 
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Scholastic Requirements for Athletic 


Competition 


ITHIN a comparatively recent period it has 
We been advocated by some that scholastic 

requirements for competition in interschool 
athletics be abolished. The point has been made that if 
athletics are a part of the educational program there 
should be no strings attached to a student’s right to be 
eligible to represent his school in an interscholastic con- 
test, provided that his degree of skill is such as to enable 
him to make the team. Particularly, the thought in some 
sections of the country has been along the line that since 
there is no requirement that a boy be playing a satis- 
factory brand of football or basketball in order that he 
be allowed to take algebra or Latin, the opposite should 
also be true. In other words the performance of a schol- 
astic standard of work in algebra, Latin, or any other 
academic subject has been held in some instances to be 
entirely foreign to the privilege that a boy should have 
of playing on his high school athletic team. 


New York State Regulations 


The Division of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Education Department of New York probably has 
taken the most forward step of any state in the nation 
in definitely including athletic competition in the field 
of physical education. This has been done by action of 
the Board of Regents of that state which has the effect 
of statute provisions in most other states. Boards of 
education are charged with the responsibility of provision 
of facilities for all phases of physical education, of which 
athletics is one. In its regulations concerning interschol- 
astic athletic competition, there is no provision that a 
student must be doing a satisfactory standard of aca- 
demic work, or that he must meet certain scholastic 
requirements before he is eligible to participate in inter- 
school contests. It is understood, however, that an inter- 
pretation of this regulation in New York provides that 
schools must maintain certain standards, and that stu- 
dents likewise must meet the requirements provided, 
before the school may be the recipient of state financial 
aid. 

The Case for Scholastic and Other 
Eligibility Requirements 


It is not the purpose of this discourse to question the 
opinion of any general educators or physical educators 
who have attempted to raise the standards of interschol- 
astic athletics. Rather they should be commended for 
such an effort. From experience, however, it seems as 
though there may be some points made for the defense 
of scholastic requirements for participation in interschol- 
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C. E. FORSYTHE 


State Director of Athletics 
Michigan High School Athletic Association 


astic athletic contests. The fact that at the present time 
forty-seven of the forty-eight states in the nation have 
such requirements would indicate that it was thought they 
must, at some time at least, have possessed inherent 
value. It may be worth while to analyze some of the 
reasons why there have been scholastic requirements to 
be met before students could participate in interschool 
athletic contests. 

The idea of elimination of scholastic, or of all other 
eligibility, requirements for athletic competition is not 
necessarily new. Many schoolmen have but to review the 
development in the control of interscholastic athletic con- 
tests during the past twenty-five years to verify this state- 
ment. Prior to that time there were few well-organized 
state high school athletic associations. There were no 
common eligibility standards in regard to age, enroll- 
ment, transfers, amateur standing, or scholastic require- 
ments. In fact, interschool athletic competition was almost 
entirely devoid of any special regulations. Out of this 
chaotic situation came demands from schoolmen with the 
result that they imposed upon themselves certain com- 
petitive athletic regulations through local, league, or state 
athletic organizations. ‘They established age require- 
ments and provided a time in the semester by which a 
student must be enrolled in a school in order to compete 
in interscholastic contests. Provisions regarding circum- 
stances under which transfer students might compete 
were formulated. Also they were of the opinion that their 
high school students should be amateurs, and they drew 
up regulations pertaining to this matter. 

At this same time the requirements concerning schol- 
astic standing came into existence. There was the feel- 
ing that a scholastic requirement, on the face of it, would 
be a step toward a higher standard for interscholastic 
athletics. Today scholastic standards in progressive 
schools are very properly administered on sliding scales. 
That school is definitely out of date if it does not adjust 
its requirements for academic standing to individual stu- 
dents. In better schools, grades are earned by students 
in proportion to their abilities and aptitudes. One grade 
may mean a certain type of work for some students and 
a different degree of proficiency for others. It is with this 
in mind that there still seems to be a most valuable and 
defensible reason for the retention of scholastic require- 
ments for the high school athlete. 

Years ago school administrators complained that many 
times there were students who came to school entirely 
for athletic competition. They often played on interschool 


(Continued on page 489) 
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An Interpretation 
of Thanksgiving 


By 
EMMA BOLLING 


Jackson Junior High School 
Houston, Texas 


ARLY in the fall of 1938, the teachers in the 

English, music, art, and physical education depart- 

ments of Jackson Junior High School agreed to 
work together in developing a true feeling and appre- 
ciation for Thanksgiving. 

In the English department, the pupils began with the 
definitions of the words thanks, thankful, thanksgiving, 
and thanksgiver. After discussing the meanings of these 
words in class, the pupils, under the teacher’s guidance, 
worked out an outline for a theme on ‘Thanksgiving: 
Its True Interpretation.” 

When each child finished his theme, it was read to 
the class. A committee selected the best ones and took 
the best ideas from each. Then these ideas were included 
in the paper to be used as an introduction to the program. 
Try-outs were given for the best speaker by having each 
child present to the class the reading ‘Lindbergh Flies 
Alone.” The boy selected by the group then memorized 
the class interpretation of Thanksgiving and gave it at 
the beginning of the program. 

In the meantime, the teachers in the music department 
had introduced harvest hymns to their classes, giving the 
history of each, and the pupils selected the ones they 
liked best. 

A similar plan was followed by the physical education 
teacher, and dances with rich and interesting back- 
grounds were selected. When the dances were decided 
upon, the art teacher sketched pictures of costumes for 
the dances, selected materials, and gave directions to the 
mothers. 

In this way the various departments contributed to the 
program, and a large number of children participated. 
There were 150 boys and girls in the choir, 50 in the 
dances, and 30 gift-bearers and attendants to the queen. 

The English teacher, with the help of the pupils, 
worked out the lines for the program and tied the parts 
together into a unified whole. The following was the 
result: 


1. Introduction: “Thanksgiving: Its True Interpretation,” 
given by eighth-grade English pupil. 

“Have you ever really thought of the meaning of Thanks- 
giving? If we consider the words that go to make up this 
one word, we gain a better understanding of its significance. 
In any standard dictionary we find these definitions: 

“Thank—kindly or grateful thought; an expression of 
gratitude. 
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The “getup” of the scarecrows 


‘*Thankful—impressed with a sense of kindness received 
and ready to acknowledge it. 

“Thanksgiving—act of rendering thanks. 

*Thanksgiver—one who gives thanks. 

‘Let us now examine these meanings. ‘Thank’ means kindly 
or grateful thought, and each of us have many kindly and 
grateful thoughts each day, I am sure. Each of us have just 
cause for thinking kindly and gratefully of our loved ones, 
our friends, and our acquaintances each day. But our next 
definition says, ‘Impressed with a sense of kindness received 
and ready to acknowledge it.’ 

“This throws a new light on our first definition by showing 
us that kindly thoughts and impressions of kindness must be 
accompanied by a readiness to acknowledge that we have 
received a favor or kindness. Ready to acknowledge the joys 
and blessings that come to us each day, we easily take the 
next step given in our interpretation as an ‘act of rendering 
thanks.’ There are many ways of expressing thanksgiving. 
This may be done by a friendly smile, a sincere note of en- 
couragement, a cheerful greeting. or a word of sympathy. 
Good sportsmanship shown in. a game at school. considera- 
tion of one’s parents, loyalty to one’s school, unselfishness 
expressed in one’s contacts with classmates, all of these 
express gratitude and are the acts which ‘speak louder than 
words.’ 

“Then, as each one of us honestly tries to render thanks in 
such acts in our daily life, we will find that we are true 
thanksgivers. Then Thanksgiving instead of being a day of 
feasting and eating entirely too much turkey and dressing, 
will become a daily expression of gratitude for our many 
blessings. 
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“In many countries the harvest season is a time set apart 
for the gathering of the people to express their gratitude for 
their good fortune through feasting, singing, and dancing. 
We shall leave the feasting for you to do on Thursday, but, 
in the following program, we present harvest dances and songs 
from other nations. We hope you enjoy them.” 

Speaker steps forward and announces: “Her Majesty, the 
Queen of the Harvest!” 

: Il. Harvest Processional. 

A. Choir of music pupils. The music pupils, wearing vest- 
ments, marched down the aisle in two's carrying white-cov- 
ered books in their hands and singing as a processional the 
“Russian Harvest Hymn.” These pupils marched into the 
first five rows of seats, turned to face the audience, and re- 
mained standing throughout the processional. 

B. Gift-bearers (sixth-grade girls). Twenty-four  gift- 
bearers followed the choir. They also marched by two’s, each 
two carrying identical gifts and dressed in the same colors. 
Autumn colors were used for these robes and gilted ropes 
served for girdles for the waist. The first two girls wore 
brown cambric robes, the next two orange, while the third 
couple wore yellow. Then the order of colors was repeated. 
Trays of fruit made of crepe paper, brown jugs, pumpkins. 
cornucopias of grapes and leaves, baskets of flowers, and 
sheaves of grain constituted the gifts. These pupils took their 
places on each side of the steps which led to the stage to 
await the entrance of the harvest. 

C. Attendants (eighth-grade girls). Six girls followed the 
gift-bearers, marching by two’s. Each carried a gold staff in 
her outside hand. On the staff was a cluster of autumn leaves 
tied with an orange bow of floral ribbon. The first two girls 
were dressed in chartreuse green, the next couple in deep 
yellow or gold, and the last two wore a rich henna. About 
the waist of each was a band of gold ribbon tied in a bow in 
front, while a wreath of gold leaves circled the hair of each. 
The attendants ascended the steps of the stage, partners sep- 
arating at the tep and going to each side, leaving the center 
of the stage for the Queen. 

D. The Queen of the Harvest (an eighth-grade girl). The 
Queen, dressed in magenta, with a crown of gold leaves on 
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Swedish costumes 


her hair, came last and ascended the steps to her place up- 
stage at the center. As she passed before them, the attend- 
ants bowed with a court bow, rising as she turned in her 
place to face the audience. The Choir sang until the Queen 
was in her place. Then they quietly took their seats. 

One of the attendants then stepped forward, bowed, and 
addressed the Queen: 

“OQ my Queen, many are they who stand without thy 
gates bearing gifts as expressions of gratitude and thanks- 
gixing for thy bounteous mercies and love toward them.” 

. Queen: “Bid them enter, then.” 

Attendant advanced to the top of steps down center and 
beckoned to gift-bearers. 

Gift-bearers came onto stage, kneeling at the top of the 
steps, separated and stood to either side of stage, in front of 
the attendants. 

All gift-bearers knelt, as one gift-bearer stepped forward 
and said (kneeling before Queen) : 

“Your Most Gracious Majesty: Our blessings have been 
many the past year, and for these we are truly grateful. For 
the sunshine and the rain that have come in due season, for 
the plentiful harvest, good health, the kind help and encour- 
agement of friends, for happiness and peace that have come 
to us, we do thank thee and beseech thee to accept these 
gifts as tokens of our great love and appreciation.” (Gift- 
bearers raise gifts toward Queen. ) 

Queen (raising her right hand in blessing to all): 

“O my Children, take thou these things wherein thou hast 
profited and give unto others that they, too, may give thanks, 
lift up their voices, and rejoice with you. Think you each 
day what service you can render unto your fellow man. 
Spread joy, happiness, and peace wherever you go and truly 
each harvest will yield abundant increase to thee and thine.” 

(Continued on page 487) 
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Edited by Elizabeth Noyes, Assistant Secretary 


President Bell announces with regret the resignation of Miss 
Laurentine Collins as Vice-President of the Association and Chair- 
man of the Physical Education Division. Miss Collins finds it 
necessary to resign because the duties of her position in Detroit 
make it impossible for her to give adequate time to the Vice- 
Presidency. Dr. Bell writes, “Miss Collins is a splendid person 
with a definite contribution to make and I sincerely regretted 
having to accept her resignation.” 

Paul R. Washke of the University of Oregon, elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Physical Education Division last April, will 
serve Miss Collins’ unexpired term. Mr. Washke is on leave of 
absence this year, doing graduate study at New York University, 
and may be addressed at The Judson, 53 Washington Square, 
South, New York City. 

* * * 

The National Office is making plans for an active membership 
campaign during the year. The cooperation of present members 
is needed in order to bring the Association to the attention of 
all workers in our field. Preliminary campaign plans call for con- 
tacts with four main groups of prospective members: (1) health 
and physical education major students, (2) university and public 
libraries, (3) former members of the Association, and (4) all those 
now employed in the fields of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation who have never been members. In prepara- 
tion for the campaign, lists of institutions giving major and minor 
work in health and physical education have been compiled, a list 
of libraries prepared by the National Education Association staff 
will be utilized, and the former members’ file of the Association 
is being combed for likely prospects. 

It is believed that the general campaign for increased member- 
ship among workers now in the field can be carried on best 
through the district and state associations and the appointment of 
local membership committees. The machinery for this purpose is 
now being organized. It is hoped that by Christmas every health 
education, physical education, or recreation worker or student 
will have had the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
work of this Association, and to become a member of the national 
organization of our profession. 

* * * 

Editors of state and local health and physical education as- 
sociation bulletins and newsletters are urgently requested to put 
the National Office on their mailing lists. 

* * * 

Secretaries of state associations are also requested to keep 
the National Office informed of state association meetings, elec- 
tions of officers, changes in constitution, changes in Legislative 
Council representation, and other important events and activities. 

* * * 

Dr. Neilson, Executive Secretary, has recently been notified of 
his election as a member of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

* * * 

Miss Exton, Assistant in Health Education, has spent a busy 
summer becoming acquainted with the Association office, and is 
embarking this fall on her schedule of field work and office and 
consultant service. 

President Bell has appointed the following as a Temporary 
Steering Committee to advise Miss Exton in her work: Ethel 
Mealey, Chairman; Dorothy Nyswander, W. L. Hughes, A. G. 
Ireland, Louise Strachan, Mabel Rugen, D. Oberteuffer, James F. 


Rogers, Vaughn Blanchard; N. P. Neilson ex-officio, Margaret 
Bell, ex-officio. ‘- * * 

Officers of the National Association and of the Midwest Dis- 
trict Association are already hard at work on plans for the 1940 
convention, to be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 
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24-27. Mark the dates on your calendar today, and get ready to 
attend what convention-manager Pritzlaff reports will be the 
biggest and best convention in the history of the Association, 

* * * 

The National Association has received $787.53 from the San 
Francisco Convention Committee, as its share of the profits of 
the 1939 meeting. A similar amount has been received by the 
Southwest District Association. The Committee is certainly to be 
congratulated on its successful financial management as well as 
on its excellent organization of every feature of the convention, 

* * * 

District conventions are being scheduled and are promising in. 
teresting programs. According to our latest information, the 
Eastern District will meet in Boston; the Central District wil 
meet in Wichita; Jessie Garrison will be Convention Manager for 
the Southern District meeting at the Hotel Tutwiler in Birming. 
ham; and the Southwest District will meet with the California 
State Association, somewhere in Southern California. 

* * * 

Miss Exton will represent the Association at the Sixth In- 
stitute on Public Health Education to be held in Pittsburgh, 
October 15-17, in conjunction with the convention of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

* * * 

Lucile Czarnowski, Chairman of the Dance Section, was 
honored by an invitation to speak at the World Physical Educa- 
tion Congress in Stockholm in August. Miss Czarnowski also 
attended the meetings of the Lingiad, the International Folk 
Dance Congress, and the Scientific Folk Dance Congress, and has 
returned to this country full of enthusiasm for closer relationships 
between our Association and organizations in other countries. 

* * * 

The Association participated as a Department in the National 
Education Association Convention held in San Francisco in July, 
and held three successful meetings and a luncheon. Speeches from 
these meetings and from the general sessions of the April con- 
vention have been abstracted for appearance in the Annual Volume 
of Proceedings of the National Education Association. 

* * * 

Alfred O. Anderson, who is the Association’s representative on 
the National Softball Rules Committee, reports that a number 
of rules changes for 1940 were adopted at the committee meeting 
held in Chicago on September 10. Any members of the Asso- 
ciation wishing to suggest changes in the official softball rules 
should communicate with Mr. Anderson, Department of Physical 
Education, Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri before the 
next annual meeting in September 1940. 

+ - & 

Arrangements have been made for the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in School Health Education to con- 
vene in New York City, Rockefeller Center, 50 West 50th St., on 
November 3 and 4. The first meeting will begin at 10:00 AM. 
in room 735. Any interested persons may attend, but only dele- 
gates will vote on the matters presented. A registration fee of 
fifty cents will be charged to help defray expenses of the Con- 
ference. 

The nature and history of this Conference are given in an 
editorial by Dr. Neilson in this issue of the JOURNAL. 





May We Repeat? 


The offices of the Association are now located at: 
1201 SIXTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
All correspondence relating to anything except edi- 


torial and advertising matters in the JourNAL and Re- 
search Quarterly should be sent to the above address. 
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Stanford University claims the finest and the most beautiful 
golf course in the country. It is over 6,600 yards. If it is not the 
longest, the largest, and the most difficult, at least it is one of the 
most beautiful, with its rolling hills and lovely oak trees. It was 
once part of the fine Stanford Estate. ‘ 

> +: * 

Anna Hiss of the University of Texas reports that physical 
education is required for three years three times a week, 
and 40 per cent of the girls participate in intramurals, repre- 
senting sixteen different activities. 

: +» * 

The Division of Health and Physical Education, New York 
State, Hiram Jones, Director, has been publishing a very fine 
series of manuals in all the fields of health and physical education. 
These booklets make a complete and marvelous statement of the 
school health program. 

<i -: o* 

It is fine to hear that Panzer College of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene, East Orange, N. J., has been given the 
authority by the New Jersey Board of Education to confer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Twenty-eight 
graduates received this degree from Panzer last June. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to have word from Dr. Frank P. Maguire, 
State Director of Health and Physical Education for Pennsylvania. 
sending us a copy of the new state elementary syllabus entitled 
“The Conduct of Elementary Physical Education.” He writes. 
“T am expecting ‘Orientation and Guidance in Secondary Physical 
Education’ off the press any day.” 

* * * 

Enjoyed very much my visit with Tucker Jones at William 
and Mary College. Mr. Jones is doing some fine things, espe- 
cially in training teachers to teach. Mr. Jones is one of our 
veteran pioneers who has made very fine contributions to our 
profession. He is one of the best fencing teachers in the 
country. 

* * * 

Those interested in recreation will find that the book Fist 
Puppetry, published by A. S. Barnes & Company, is most practical 
and helpful. This little book is suggestive and full of good illus- 
trations and charts. 

+ * * 

Dr. Fritz W. Maroney, our former national president, has 
many honors and victories to his credit, but nothing which 
pleased him more than the catching of the big fighting 5-lb. 
bass. Friend Fritz writes “I caught this 5-lb. bass while cast- 
ing with a wooden plug on August 17, 1939, in Ontario, Can- 
ada. And I have two honest witnesses.” 

* * * 

I have received many physical education news bulletins from 
universities, colleges, cities, and states, and one I particularly en- 
joy is called The Hanover Sports Girl, a monthly published by 
Hanover College, Indiana. It is a very newsy, spicy. professional 
bulletin. 

* * * 

From T. C. Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Recreation, of the State of Maryland, comes word that 
Miss Ethel E. Sammis has been elected to the position of 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation. 
She will be primarily concerned with physical education in 
the elementary schools. 

* * ok 

Dr. George A. May has seen thirty-eight years of continuous 
service at the University of Michigan. He spent five years at 
Yale. so this makes a total of forty-three years actively on the 
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job teaching. He is now sixty-eight and at the age of seventy 
will have contributed forty-five years. Dr. May certainly is an 
inspiration to the profession. There are very few people in the 
universities and colleges throughout the country that can com. 
pare with this continuous record of active service. 

* * * 

Our president, Dr. Margaret Bell, is making plang fo; 
one of our largest and most successful conventions in (Chi- 
cago next April. She is giving us active national leadership 
of value. Dr. Bell is a woman of many accomplishments and 
it was a pleasure this summer, while teaching two graduate 
courses at the University of Michigan, to know that she was 
the runner-up in the golf finals at the country club. 

* * * 

Bill Streit, Cincinnati, has prepared a Handbook of Social Rec- 
reation Activities for Teachers. In fact, one of the many fine 
things Mr. Streit does is to conduct leisure-time recreational activi- 
ities for all teachers. It sells the physical education program and 
gets good will. 

* * * 

The October news letter of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, No. 123, is largely devoted to the acute, pressing 
problem of accidents and liability in physical education. The 
November news letter will be most valuable because it will 
contain the special report on a study of certification and 
teacher training in health and physical education. 

ok * * 

Many people are interested in singing as a form of recreation in 
camping programs. A very interesting booklet has been published 
by the National Recreation Association entitled Forty Approaches 
to Informal Singing, written by Sieboldt H. Frieswyk. 

Y ££ & 

All his good friends will be happy to know that Elmer 
Berry is returning from India to this country. Berry will soon 
be retiring from the Y.M.C.A. after many years of splendid 
service. 

* * * 

Hugo Fischer, former state director of Minnesota, now at the 
Lincoln Junior High School, Minneapolis, has prepared a very 
practical useful book entitled Health and Physical Education Class 
and Record Book, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. This book is 
based upon many years of experience in teaching. 

* * * 

I had a nice letter from our good friend Florence A. 
Sommers who is at the Margaret Eaton School in Toronto. 
All her good friends will be glad to know that she was elected 
President of the Canadian Physical Education Association 
at their splendid convention in Vancouver last June. Ian 
Eisenhardt is the new Secretary-Treasurer, and Dr. Lamb 
was promoted to Honorary President. It is splendid to see the 
growth of interest in the C.P.E.A. 

* * * 

It was splendid to hear from our good friend, C. D. Giauque, 
telling of the wonderful progress being made at George Williams 
College. He reports that they are enrolling graduate students for 
the first time this year. Giauque spent the summer at New 
York University and is completing his requirements for the 
doctorate. 

* * 

Here are items of real historical significance, worthy of 
remembering. Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, is the oldest teacher-training institution in the 
west. The college was organized in 1852. Physical education 
was started in the college in 1880 when Professor Wilbur P. 
Bowen was put in charge. In 1903 physical education was 
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AND YOUR FLOORS WILL 
. you! 


Your floors will sparkle with the healthy glow of attractiveness 
and cleanliness when Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Methods are used. In every classification, Floor Seals, Floor Fin- 
ishes, Floor Waxes, Floor Dressings and Cleaners, Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Treatment Products have been giving satisfying 
service for over thirty years. 





Hillyard Floor Maintenance Products are approved by leading 
coaches, floor manufacturers and flooring contractors, and speci- 
fied by many of America’s foremost architects and physical edu- 
cators, for they give entire satisfaction in uniformity, depend- 
ability and economy. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your community 

who is ready to serve you and help solve your floor maintenance 
™ . v s . ral 

problems. . . . Call or wire us. The consultation is FREE! 
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Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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made a major course and undoubtedly this establisheg the 
fact that Ypsilanti was the first state college to establish a 
full-time major in physical education in the west. 

* * * 

Received from J. N. Richards of Newark, New Jersey, a very 
interesting article relating to diagnosis, administration, adjustment 
and guidance pertaining to accomplishments in course of study 
revision of the local schools. 

* * * 

Robert Charles Cubbon received the 1939 Roberts-Gulick 
Award which is presented every year by the Physical pi- 
rectors’ Society of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
North America. This is a great honor, and Cubbon deserves 
it because for years he has served in many responsible posi- 
tions in national, state, and local Y.M.C.A.’s. He was Presi- 
dent of the Physical Directors’ Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of 
North America last year. 

* * * 

Everyone will be pleased to know that our good friend Dr. 
Elmer Mitchell was given an honorary degree by the Ypsilanti 
State Normal College of Michigan this past June. 

* * * 

Everyone is familiar with the famous Detroit intermediate 
health and physical education course of study, and will be 
pleased to know that Vaughn Blanchard and his able staff 
are planning soon to publish a high school curriculum. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to receive from Ferd J. Lipovetz, State 
Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis., a copy of his. book entitled 
Applied Kinesiology. This is the result of many years of practi- 
cal teaching in this subject. 

* * * 

Word has been received that Mr. Noel Petree has been 
appointed director of Physical Education at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Petree has been studying during 
the last few years at Ohio University. Prior to that he was 
connected with public recreation work in Toledo. 

* * * 

Joe Hall, director of physical education in Florida, has gotten 
out an excellent new course of study of physical education which 
includes many of the best features of modern curriculum making, 
It is the result of cooperation with the workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and Dr. Ben Salt make a splendid contribution. 
This summer in the University there was a workshop in health 
education with Fannie Shaw as adviser. Florida hopes to publish 
a health education curriculum soon. 

* * * 

The new officers of the Physical Directors’ Society of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of North America are: 
H. R. Bunce, Detroit Y.M.C.A., President; C. E. Neavles, St. 
Louis Y.M.C.A., Vice President; Sidney P. File, Milwaukee 
Y.M.C.A., Secretary-Treasurer; Harold T. Friermood, Day- 
ton Y.M.C.A., Editor. The Society held a very successful 
23rd regular convention in Toronto. 

* * * 

We all rejoice at the news of the marriage of Dr. George M. 

Gloss of the University of Louisiana to Miss Helen McBurnett. 
* * * 

It certainly was good news to know that Louis Kulcinski, 
former state director of Illinois, has been appointed Director 
of Physical Education at the large State Teachers College 
in Fitchburg, Mass. We all congratulate Louis and wish him 
the best of success in his new job with its many opportunities. 

* * * 

J. Edgar Caswell, who has been studying at the University 

of Michigan, will soon receive his doctor’s degree. 
* * * 

The Department of School Administrators of the N.E.A. 

will meet in St. Louis, February 24-29, 1940. 
* * * 

Dr. Edward F. Voltmer, formerly with McCloy at Iowa, is 
now at Albion College, Michigan. He is Director of Physical 
Education, which includes the whole program of interscholastic 
and intramural athletics, and the service and teaching programs. 
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“How We Do It’ 


The Ohio State University Sports Clinic 


TWO-WEEK Sports Clinic for women teachers of physical 
A education was held for the first time at The Ohio State 
University from July 23 to August 10. All but four of the twenty- 
three teachers enrolled were from Ohio schools, other states rep- 
resented being Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, and New York. The clinic 
was under the direction of Dorothy Sumption, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at Ohio State, assisted by Jennette A. 
Stein and Mrs. Louise Schutz Kjellstrom. 

A varied program, consisting of fencing, golf, tennis, swimming, 
archery, archery golf, and badminton, was offered each day. An 
hour of instruction, practice, and up-to-date teaching methods 
was given in each sport. Daily seminars provided opportunity for 
discussion of sports and problems concerning programs in second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

The Women’s Department of Physical Education provided ex- 
cellent facilities for the different activities. A fifteen-dollar reg- 
istration fee covered the expenses of the Clinic, including the use 
of all equipment with the exception of tennis racquets. Trans- 
portation was provided to and from the golf course, which is one 
of the finest university courses in the country. 

Several evenings were given over to social activities. A picnic 
at the University Country Club and another on the Scioto River 
afforded opportunity for instructors and students to become 
better acquainted. Other evenings were spent in bowling, table 
tennis, mixed swimming, and sports movies. A special dinner 
served as a grand finale. 

The results of this first clinic were so satisfactory that plans are 
already being laid for a similar one next year. Those who at- 
tended will go back to their various schools with renewed vigor 
and enthusiasm for the coming year because of the outlook ob- 
tained through new teaching aids and acquirement of personal 
skills. 














NELLE THOMPSON 
Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Playing the All-Star Game 
AVE you ever felt that in the junior high home room setup 
for scheduling tournaments there is no compensation for the 
girl whose team continuously loses? It just seems that some groups 
never can “place” in competition and yet one or two girls on that 
team are outstanding. Many girls play in every tournament during 
their three years at junior high and have never had the thrill of 
being a winner. Some of you may say, “Why not make up teams 
of balanced groups and not use the home room method?” This 
does not work out as well; we have tried it. There is a strong feel- 
ing of belonging to the group in a home room and a spirit of 
loyalty develops. Another reason is that this entire group meets as 
a unit each day and all announcements are easily delivered. 

We think we have worked out a very satisfactory solution to 
the problem of being a winner or an honored player in the 
actual playing of an “all-star” game. 

This is the setup we use. As the tournament progresses, all 
girls know they are being watched and criticized by their team 
mates and instructors for outstanding ability. After the final 
games are played, all team captains discuss their players with the 
group in the respective home rooms. The girls are rated and the 
lists sent to the gym. At the same time, each gym instructor 
(there are two) has made a rating list of the players she con- 
siders eligible for this group. After the ratings are assembled, we 
choose the “all-stars” from these three sources. Two complete 
teams are chosen. Our last tournament was 9B-A basketball, and 
as we play a three-court game, sixteen girls comprised the teams. 
This gave us six players on each team and two substitutes, al- 
though the latter are not chosen as such. Each of these girls 
was awarded a gold ribbon with the words “All-Star,” the 
activity, and the school printed on it. The instructors divided 
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_this useful and authentic ma- 


* * * * * * 


Quiet, Trustworthy Help 
on a Serious Problem 


—_ Is something so touching about the confi- 
dence of your girls, when they bring you questions 
about the physical changes in their lives. You wish 
with all your heart to give them information that is 
scientifically truthful, yet delicate, gentle, and really 
helpful. 


Here at last is material to solve your problem com- 
pletely. The two booklets were used during the school 
year 1938-39 by 13,455 teachers—and many inter- 
views attest their usefulness, both for individual girls 
and for classroom instruction. 


For High School Girls—“The Periodic Cycle’”’ contains important 
information based on modern medical opinion. Helps dispel old- 
fashioned “bugaboos”’ that might stand in the way of an active, happy 
girlhood. 


For Younger Girls—‘“‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young 
Sister” is a sympathetically 
written booklet to be read 
by young girls before men- 
struation begins. Easy to un- 
derstand and accurate. 


NEW... 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts 
Set of five facsimilies, in col- 
or, of charts now on exhibi- 
tion at the New York World’s 
Fair. They show the whole 
process of menstruation. 
Simple, accurate text. Size 
14 by 11 inches, mailed in a 
heavy plain envelope which 
can be kept in your desk. 


@ Mail the coupon today for 


terial. Be certain to ask fora 
sufficient number of booklets 
so that each girl in your class 
may have her own copy. 


FREE! 


Two authoritative booklets 
on menstrual hygiene 


Complete set of five 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts 








\— Mail this coupon for your free booklets and charts == —— ~! 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-7 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copies of ““The Periodic Cycle.” 


Satie copies 
of “‘What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


Name 





Position 





School 
Address 
City. State 














a 
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the group into two evenly-matched teams betore posting the 
list. Our school colors were given as teams’ names. The girls met, 
chose captains, and piayed one or two practice games; then 
the “all-star” game was played. The whole school entered into 
the spirit of the event and there was much planning as to cheers 
and posters. 

Our gym is not large enough to accommodate all who wish 
tc see the game, so we have a ticket admission, without charge. 
There are about fifteen-hundred students enrolled in the building 
and all the ninth-grade groups receive twelve tickets each; there 
are fifteen groups. The eighth-grade receives six tickets for each 
group; there are fourteen of these. The seventh grade, because they 
are the newest to the school, receive three tickets each; this 
group has fourteen rooms. The home room advisor uses her own 
discretion about how she wishes to distribute these tickets within 
her group. We have as many boys who wish to attend the game 
as girls. The faculty are most responsive and enthusiastic and this 
helps the spirit considerably. Our spectators total near three 
hundred. 

The game is by far the best of the season because of the 
balanced teams and playing ability of the group as a whole. 
Excitement runs high and interest in the game is keen. 

Our playing throughout the schedule seems to have improved 
because of anticipated honor. The interest in sports themselves 
and skills has shown marked desirable changes and we hope this 
has been the incentive. All girls are always anxious to do their 
best, even though the team has no possible chance to win. The 
very first question asked as a new sport is introduced is, “Will 
there be an all-star game?” 

Many departments of physical education choose an all-star 
or varsity team and probably publish it in some manner, but 
the actual playing of the game seems for us, to have turned 
the trick. After the last all-star game a seventh-grader came up 
to me, and with her eyes as big as saucers said, “My, I never 
knew girls could play so well; I’m sure going to try to get on 
one of these teams.” 

Marion C. Hur ey 
Phillips Junior High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Equipping the Gymnasium 

URING the year 1936, a fifty-room addition was made to one 

of our junior high schools. Before the plans were finally 
approved, the directors and heads of the department were given 
a gymnasium unit which included: a gymnasium, 83’ x 62’; two 
large locker rooms; two offices, adjacent to the gymnasium; one 
apparatus room; one athletic supply room; and a corrective room. 
The building was a P.W.A. project and the equipment was pur- 
chased by our own Board of Education. 

The Director of Physical Education was charged with the 
responsibility of equipping the gymnasium. As a result, equipment 
was arranged as follows: 
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1. Basketball backstops were placed so that the gym could 
be divided into four small basketball courts. In order to accom. 
plish this, it was necessary to have two hanging baskets which 
could be swung to the ceiling. A standard hanging backstop was 
used, and the Maintenance Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion placed baskets on the back sides of these backstops. (See 
diagram.) 

2. Other basketball backstops were placed on the sides so that 
the gym was divided into two courts for intramural play. 

3. Extended basketball backstops were located at each end of 
the gym so that one full court would be available for varsity 
play. ; 

Four sections of folding bleachers were placed on one side oj 
the gymnasium. When folded, the backs are used for handball. 
Rules have been devised for the size of the courts. 

There is also a roll canvas arrangement hanging from the 
ceiling, which can be dropped dividing the gymnasium into two 
parts, making it possible to have different types of work going 
at the same time. 

WALTER A. GARDELL 
Supervisor of Physical and Health Education 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Schools 


Using the Youth Hostels 

SING the youth hostels involves a very simple procedure. 

Simply supply yourself with a membership pass, which costs 
$1.00 for those under 21 years of age and $2.00 for those 21 years 
of age or over. Passes may be obtained by writing to the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, National Headquarters, Northfield, Mass., or 
by going to the hostel where you wish to start your trip and 
obtaining a temporary pass from the house parents which is good 
for fourteen days. In the meantime your permanent pass, which 
is good for the current year at any hostel in twenty countries, 
is sent to you from National Headquarters. Pack a small light 
knapsack with a sheet sleeping sack (required), a plate, cup. 
knife, fork, spoon, first-aid kit, small sewing kit, a pair or two 
of extra socks, an extra change of clothing such as shirt and 
shorts or slacks, and underwear, perhaps a sweater or jacket. 
towel and soap, toothbrush and comb. In your small wander bag 
you will want to carry your camera, sketch-book, and A.Y.H. 
handbook. The handbook you also obtain from Northfield, Mass.. 
at a cost of 50 cents. It is worth its weight in gold, for it gives 
you detailed information as to distances between hostels, location 
ot all hostels in America, and dozens of items of information 
such as how and where to obtain food, find trails, points of 
historic and scenic interest, distance to and location of swimming 
holes, skating ponds, ski :uns, and expositions. 

When you arrive at a hostel, which you try to do not later 
than 8:00 p.M., you give your pass, with a picture of yourseli 
attached, to the house father or mother, sign the register book. 
and pay your overnight fee cf twenty-five cents. There is also an 
additional fee of five cents in summer and ten cents in winter for 
extras such as fuel, lights, water, etc. The house parents then 
show you your sleeping quarters and the facilities for cooking 
and eating, and you set about preparing your meal. Often you 
join with other hostelers and all eat together, thus reducing the 
cost of each portion. You then wash the dishes and tidy up the 
quarters. For the remainder of the evening vou will probably chat 
with someone from Texas or Michigan or tar off Scotland, and 
join in the singing with the group around the piano or take part 
in a jolly folk dance. At a quarter to ten the house parents may 
suggest that it is time to make ready for bed. Thoughtful hostelers 
do not need to be told, and are in bed, which is often a bunk 
with a straw mattress, by ten o’clock. After eight or nine hours ot 
refreshing sleep you will want to get up for an early start 
Perhaps you wili start the day, in warm weather, with a refresh- 
ing plunge in a nearby brook. After a wholesome breakfast you 
help to clean up the hostel, then you pack your knapsack, obtain 
your pass from the house parents, and start off for another 
day of glorious adventure along new trails. 


CHARLES Harris 
Field Worker 
American Youth Hostels 
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ALABAMA 
Ethel J. Saxman 

Keplar Mills of the University of Alabama has started grad- 
uate work toward a doctorate at the University of Indiana. 

Edith Lindberg, Instructor in the Dance at Alabama College, 
has resigned her position to be married in the early fall. 

Ann Walker, Elementary Supervisor in the Training School at 
Alabama College, spent the summer in graduate study at the 
University of Alabama. . 

Within a few weeks, the H. W. Wilson Company is publishing 
an extensive reference work, Swimming—A_ Bibliography, by 
Frances A. Greenwood, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
at the University of Alabama. The bibliography section contains 
approximately 10,000 titles, listing the author and classification 
under 608 subjects pertaining to some phase of swimming. Matter 
from 19 different languages is included, representing books and 
pamphlets issued by 627 publishers and articles from 645 
periodicals, Titles of 88 films are included in this section, and 
the list of organizations promoting swimming gives names and 
addresses of 98 associations representing 49 countries. The final 
section, on equipment and supplies, comprises an alphabetical 
listing of 496 items of equipment essential in the construction and 
maintenance of swimming pools. Forty-five firms are represented 
in this section. 

FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 

In order that all who are interested in an improved health 
program for Florida schools might have an opportunity to assist 
in planning that program, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Colin English, called a special two-week conference 
on August 14, for the purpose of developing the program. The 
product of this conference is a bulletin which gives complete 
plans for Florida’s school health program. 

Special consultants for the conference were Fannie Shaw of the 
Georgia State Department of Health, and Dr. G. F. Amyot, Ad- 
ministrative Associate of the American Public Health Association. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhoter 

Rome Rankin of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, attended the coaching school at the University of 
Kentucky during the latter part of August. 

Thomas E. McDonough, Chairman of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at Eastern Kentucky Teachers 
College, acted as a staff member for the Southern Association 
Experimental Study for Secondary Schools during the last summer 
term. The Workshop was held at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Thirty-three secondary schools from eleven southern states 
participated in the study. 

Bill Broach of Adkins, Arkansas, will replace Buford Clark in 
the physical education and coaching work at Union College, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. Mr. Broach took his undergraduate work 
at Oklahoma A. and M. 

Mrs. Mary Gray will have charge of physical education for 
women at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 

John Cechini has been employed as assistant varsity football 
coach at the University of Louisville. Mr. Cechini comes from the 
College of the Pacific. 
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E. B. Stansbury, member ot the physical education and coach- 
ing staff at Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, has been granted a leave of absence to study toward his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Iowa. 

Evelyn Lockman, a graduate of Peabody College, has recently 
accepted a position as teacher of physical education in South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hai: 

Christine Moon has returned to Louisiana Polytechnic Insti 
tute to head the Department of Health and Physical Education 
for Women, after studying at Columbia University. 

Additions to the staff at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute in 
clude Ray Davis, head football coach; and Julia Duke, who has 
been permanently added to the staff. 

Paul Marx has been added to the staff at Louisiana State 
Normal as Assistant Professor in Physical Education. 

Simon McNeeley, Elvin Brand, and Evelyn Lockman have 
been added to the staff at Southwestern Louisiana Institute for 
the year 1939-40. 

Frances Shearer has recently been employed to teach health 
and physical education in the Rodessa High School. Mary Dickey 
has been employed as a full-time instructor in the Minden High 
School. 

Eddie Crews, recent L.S.U. graduate, has been placed in charge 
of men’s physical education at the new Lake Charles Junior Col- 
lege, a branch of L.S.U. 

Willie Ward has been employed to direct the physical educa- 
tien and athletic coaching at Louisiana Training Institute in 
Monroe. Herbert Farr has succeeded Mr. Ward at Merryville. 

Emmett Cope, graduate of Louisiana State Normal, has been 
employed at Port Sulphur. 

Clyde Funderburk, former graduate of Louisiana Tech, has 
been employed to direct the physical education and _ athletic 
coaching at Ponchatoula. 

Don Darling, graduate of Louisiana Tech, has been added to 
the physical education staff at Rayville. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 

Olive Brown of Wilmington has been appointed Assistani 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education for North Carolina. 
Miss Brown has been Director of Girls’ Health and Physical 
Education in the Durham City Schools. She is a graduate of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, and did graduate work in health and physical education at 
New York University. 

Miss Brown will be Assistant to Charles E. Spencer of the 
Division of School Health, which is jointly sponsored by the 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Health. She took up her new duties on August 
21, 1939. 

Anna Scott Hoye, of Louisa, Virginia, will join the faculty of 
the physical education department of the Woman’s College. She 
secured her Master’s degree in physical education from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Christine White returns to the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity after a year of studying at Boston University while on 
leave of absence. 

TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 

Dr. D. K. Brace, chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, was recently 
elected to Fellowship in the American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. The award was presented to Dr. Brace by Dr. Mabel 
Lee, President of the American Academy. 

Lucille Norton has been added to the physical education staff 
at Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, for 
the coming year. Miss Norton was formerly head of the depart- 
ment at East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. 

The Ph.D. degree was conferred upon L. N. Douglas of 
Baylor University in Waco, Texas, in February, 1939. His dis- 
sertation, on “Health Factors in Academic Achievement,” was 
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published in the March Journal of Experimental Education. Along 
with his doctor’s degree he received a Certificate in Physical 
Therapy. Dr. Douglas has been invited by Governor O’Daniel to 
attend the National Recreation Congress in Boston during October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dowell, Abilene, Texas, were counselors this 
summer at the University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp, twenty- 


five miles from Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 


Bertha M. Kirk, Director of Physical Education of Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, was married on April 14, 


1939, to Charles E. Keyes of Rochester, New York. 


Mildred Stewart, formerly of the faculty of the Vernon L. 


Davey Junior High School, East Orange, New Jersey, has recently 


accepted a position on the staff of the department of physical 


education at Mary Washington College. 


The Fencing Club has recently affiliated with the Athletic 


Association at Mary Washington College. The Athletic Associa- 
tion now has four affiliated sports clubs—the Swimming, Dancing, 
Riding, and Fencing Clubs. 

A new equipment room recently completed in the gymnasium 
of the University of Virginia will enable the physical education 
department to serve better the students who use the building. 
All suits, towels, lockers, and game equipment will be issued from 
one central point. 
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WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 


With the opening of the fall school term and the return of the 
membership to their respective teaching positions, the Wisconsin 
Physical Education Association will launch upon another year of 
endeavor for professional advancement. 

At present most of the attention of the Executive Committee 
is directed toward the formulation and development of the 
physical education section program in connection with the State 
Teachers Convention at Milwaukee early in November. Two 
functions will be held: a luncheon at the Elk’s Club at noon, 
November 2, and the sectional meeting at Kilbourn Hall in the 
afternoon, November 3. Although plans for the two sessions are 
not completed, members are assured of an interesting and worth- 
while program. Physical education people in Wisconsin are an- 
ticipating with a good deai of pleasure the general convention 
session at which Ted Shawn and his troupe will present a dance 
review. 

The state association, through its Resolutions Committee, has 
prepared a new constitution more in line with that of the 
Midwest and National groups. The membership will vote soon on 
its adoption. It is hoped that the new constitution will bring 
about a closer working relationship with the Midwest and Na- 
tional bodies. 

The first (October) issue of the state quarterly Journal will 
contain, among other things, a compendium of the work of the 
various standing committees during the previous school year. 
Editor Frank Stangel is planning on retaining the state and local 
news features which have elicited much favorable comment from 
the membership during the previous year. 

The Wisconsin association takes this opportunity to greet its 
sister associations at the start of another school term. May we 
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extend our best wishes for a most profitable and worth-while 
year. The fact that the national convention will be held in con- 
junction with our own midwest group should be a spur toward a 
finer and closer relationship between the various states. It is oy 
hope that the ensuing year will be one of great professional 
progress and advancement for all of us. 








———_—_—_————.. 
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Edith Lindsay 

The City of Los Angeles, California, has a well-organized, 
efficient corrective physical education department. John C. Burke. 
Assistant Director, Health Service Section, gives news of the 
organization. At the elementary level of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, sixteen teachers are assigned on a divided time basis to 
thirty-two corrective centers, spending two days per week at 
each school. One day each week these teachers go to neighboring 
schools where they conduct a classroom program of posture 
training. Teachers on the secondary level are assigned to teach 
classes full time or part time. The number of personnel is as 
follows: junior high men, 33; junior high women, 32; senior 
high men, 34; senior high women, 43. The Los Angeles Corrective 
Physical Education Association has selected its officers and six 
standing committees for the coming year and has planned various 
activities which we hope to know more about. Special examina- 
tions are held in the Los Angeles schools for corrective physical 
education teachers. 

So far as is possible with an enrollment of over one thousand 
girls and a faculty of four directors, corrective work has been 
made the core of the Alameda High School girls physical educa- 
tion program. The girls have been made definitely posture con- 
scious. Elda Eggert devotes her full time to the correction of 
defects, and the big enrollment shows that girls do want to work 
on self-improvement when given the opportunity. Many visual 
means are employed to point out defects and to record improve- 
ment. There is so much to be done that the Alameda faculty feels 
it has made only the smallest beginning. 

Carl Young has accomplished much in corrective work with 
boys at Alameda High School. He has recently accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of the Physical Education Department for Men 
at San Diego State College, where he hopes to continue his work 
in the corrective field. 

In the new San Francisco course of study (not yet printed) 
it is recommended that in corrective physical education there be 
a maximum of twenty-five students to a class. Helen Thursby, 
teacher of correctives at Commerce High School, has six cor- 
rective classes of between twenty-five and thirty students each. 
Her special corrective class, which is somewhat smaller, includes 
those students who need more individual attention than is pos- 
sible in the larger classes, where group work is used. To meet 
the needs of elementary and junior high school boys and girls, 
San Francisco has two corrective centers which are open on Sat- 
urday morning. Mrs. Graves and Alice Farno are the experts in 
charge of corrective work at the respective centers. 

The University of California at Berkeley is unique in having 
all physical education on an elective basis. One hundred stu- 
dents have elected the course in “Individual Exercise” for the 
fall semester. Students enroll in one of the five sections at the 
suggestion of the physicians of the University Health Service, 
instructors in the Physical Education Department, faculty ad- 
visers, students who have been enrolled in the course, and for 
personal reasons. Sarah R. Davis teaches the five sections of the 
course mentioned. She develops the work around the student’s ex- 
pressed need and includes instruction in the elements of good body 
mechanics with special attention to the skeletal muscles of the 
trunk and lower extremeties. Control without strain is stressed. 
Continual evaluation of the. student’s progress is made, with a 
final evaluation at the end of each semester. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 

















Lucile Czarnowski 


The temporary steering committce for the recent study under- 
taken by the Dance Section, to formulate a “basic point of view 
for dance in education,” offers this statement on the progress of 
the summer work which has been reported up to this time. 

First and foremost, much satisfaction has been expressed over 
the widespread interest and enthusiasm which has been shown in 
this study. To date (September 7) complete reports have been 
received from the following groups: 

The Modern Dance Group Summer Session Workshop, Minne- 
apolis; Director, Gertrude Lawton Lippincott. 

Summer Study Group, University of Texas; Director, Gertrude 
X. Mooney. 

Summer Study Group, Dance Major, University of Wisconsin; 
Director, Margaret N. H’Doubler. 

Outline of two panel discussions held by the Eastern Dance 
Section. Mary O’Donnell and Ruth Jones each presided at a 
discussion. 

Reports from other study groups are expected in the near 
future. Several groups have become so interested in the study 
that they have asked for a longer period of time for completing 
their work. 

A few words of explanation are needed at this time to clarify 
certain points. The outline which appeared in this column, in the 
June issue, was offered as a point of departure for stimulating 
thinking on this subject. It was compiled from solicited study 
outlines which represented several different sections of our country. 
It was purposely leit broad and inclusive to allow for pruning. 
Furthermore, the June deadline for copy gave the committee an 
exceedingly short time for their work. The study groups are urged 
to make comments and criticisms concerning the outline. It is of 
more value if they are made in a positive form. One of the gains 
of the summer work should be the formulation of the ground 
plan for the study which more directly reflects the thinking of 
the majority of the Dance Section. 

The purpose of this study is stated very well in one of the 
reports submitted. “The purpose of the study is to clarify our 
own philosophy and so make possible a more uniform point of 
view. Any change in the attitude of administrators and other 
educators will come as a by-product rather than a designed end 
result.” The Dance Section is not seeking in any way to standard- 
ize the dance. 

As a result of the progress of the study, the direction it is 
taking and requests for an extension of time. this committee has 
decided to make December 1 the deadline for all continued pre- 
liminary study reports. After that time, all reports from summer 


or fall groups will be carefully gone over and a report made at 
the national convention in Chicago. At that time the permanent 
committee will be appointed for the continuation and completion 
of the study. 

It is earnestly desired that large numbers will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to share in the study and make it truly 
national in scope. 

Please send any reports or queries to Lucile K. Czarnowski, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 
California. 

* * a 


Colorado State College of Education, Grecley, Colorado, 
sponsored a dance concert presented by the Rocky Mountain 
School of the Dance on July 28. About forty girls and six boys 
took part in the performance, which covered a wide range of 
subject matter and was very well received. 

Evelyn Davis was director of the school and was assisted by 
Sally McRoberts. Alice Applegate was accompanist. 


* * * 


It is very gratifying to learn of the increased interest being 
shown by European countries in the contemporary American 
dance. At the Lingiad and World Congress of Physical Education 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, July 20-28, Lucile K. Czarnowski of 
the University of California gave a lecture on “Dance and Its 
Place in Education.” Both the men and women delegates showed 
much interest in the lecture. which was the only one given in 
the field of dance. Sweden is seriously considering including 
modern dance in its physical education program, and is partic- 
ularly interested in the American educational approach. Thirty- 
seven nations participated in the Lingiad and Congress. In some 
of the mass gymnastic demonstrations several countries had one 
thousand participants taking part at one time. 

Miss Czarnowski was an honor guest at the International Folk 
Dance Festival which took place in Stockholm, Sweden, the week 
of August 1-6. Twenty-one nations participated in this Fes- 
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LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 
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tival which was the third international one to be held in the 
last five years. 
e 

The Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis reports in regard to 
its study of some of the problems of dance in education mentioned 
above, that two fields of dance may be recognized as separate 
from each other: “dance as an art form,” and “dance as a social 
activity,” and that dance in education is a part of dance as art 
form, but that the stress on the method and material differs, 
depending on whether the dance is a theatrical or an educational 
form. The Modern Dance Group report further suggests that there 
are not two fields of dance, one for education and one for art, 
just as there are not two fields of music or painting, but that 
the emphasis shifts if the dance in art is found in the educational 
situation. 

Gould Stevens served as coordinator for the Workshop, and 
Gertrude Lippincott taught the classes in technic, composition, 
and percussion accompaniment. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 
A constructive program of physical education activities was 
inaugurated by Caroline Coutreras at the Whiteriver Indian 
School, Whiteriver, Arizona, this last year. Besides the regular 
scheduled classes, which included the usual broad program of 
games, sports, and dancing, Miss Coutreras extended the program 
to include a voluntary sports group which met two nights a 
week. Twelve girls and ten boys were taken to Phoenix for an 
All Indian School Meet. Many of them had never taken a trip to 
Phoenix before, and it proved to be a most interesting experience. 
A record summer session was held at the Arizona State College 
at Tempe. One feature which attracted many to the school was 
the fact that classrooms and the library were air-conditioned. 
The department of physical education offered courses in health 
and physical education and in the theory and practice of modern 
dance. 





CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

Charles W. Davis, Director of Health Education, Berkeley, 
California, reports that prominent educators, physical educators, 
and recreation leaders from all parts of this country and many 
foreign countries have been through the interesting exhibit at 
the Recreation Building on Treasure Island. This exhibit at the 
Golden Gate Exposition will be open until December 2. 

At the Lingiad and World Congress of Physical Education held 
in Stockholm Sweden, July 20-25, Lucile K. Czarnowski of the 
University of California gave a lecture on “Dance and Its Place 
in Education.” The Lingiad and World Congress was held in 
celebration of the Centenary of Per Henrik Ling’s death. The 
purpose of the festival was “to demonstrate the development 
and present application of the Ling system, through a Gymnastic 
Festival comprising reviews and displays, and by holding a 
world Physical Education Congress at which scientists in allied 
fields, and active representatives of the physical education move- 
ment, from various countries, could present their views.” 

UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Utah Health and Physical 
Education Association are nearing completion. The meeting will 
be held in conjunction with sessions of the Utah Education 
Association in Salt Lake City, October 13 and 14. President H. 
B. Hunsaker, assisted by members of the Executive Committee, 
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is in charge of arrangements. Present plans call for one general 
session, at which time it is expected that a speaker of Prominence 
will address the group; sessions with men and women meetin 
separately to discuss their problems; and meetings of the Dies 
Men’s Athletics, and Women’s Athletics groups. At the general 
session, copies of the 1938-1939 bulletin, “How We Do It In Our 
Utah Schools,” will be distributed to members. This bulletin 
contains articles written by Utah teachers of health and physical 
education concerning interesting programs which they are con- 
ducting. Virginia Walker, Vice-President of the Association, js 
editor of the bulletin. 

Significant to physical education in Utah is the building pro. 
gram of Cache County, which is rapidly nearing completion, 
Gymnasiums (or recreational units, as they are called) are being 
constructed in conjunction with practically all elementary schools 
in the county. Programs of physical education are being planned 
for all children, and in a large rural county such as Cache this 
indicates a most significant forward step. Superintendent J. W. 
Kirkbride is to be complimented on this important development. 

The State Department of Education has recently released two 
bulletins to teachers in the state which are of interest to physical 
education instructors. One is “Suggestions for Teaching the Effects 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Narcotic. Drugs” and the second 
is “Character Education Bulletin for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools of Utah.” It is anticipated that physical education 
teachers will incorporate instruction concerning alcohol and 
narcotics in their health classes and that they will become in- 
creasingly cognizant of their opportunities in the field of char- 
acter education. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 























Rachel Jane Benton 

Chairmen . .. of the subcommittees of the Rules and Editorial 
Committee are as follows: 

Basketball—Christine White, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Field Hockey—Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 

Individual Sports (golf, tennis, archery )—Margaret Fitch New- 
port, Mills College, California. 

Lacrosse—Jenny Turnbull, 1970 Wyoming Ave., Washington. 

Officials Rating—Lou‘se Gray, Wells College, Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, New York. 

Outing Clubs and Winter Activities—Helen Barr, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 

Recreational Games—Lucia Ernst, 149 Beach Avenue, Larch- 
mont, New York. 

Riding—-Elise White, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 

Soccer—Blanche Higgins, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Softball—Ellen Mosbek, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Speedball—Rachel Benton, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

Track and Field—A. Irene Horner, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 

Volleyball—Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Water Sports—Ernestine Troemel, State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 

Dorothy Tapley, Chairman of the Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee, asks that all questions and suggestions for material to be 
included in the new guides be sent directly to the chairman of 
the committee on the sport in which you are interested. Each 
chairman will be grateful for constructive criticism of the 
rules and articles, and will be glad to have communications from 
those who are teaching and coaching. Under the auspices of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, the official rules for 
women and girls are printed in the guides published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 
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HE September issue of The Nation’s Schools is devoted to phy- 
T sical education programs and facilities. Of special interest is 
the section devoted to floor plans of recently built gymnasiums. 

* * * 

ERSONAL Growth Leaflet Number 103 of the National Edu- 

cation Association Series is “Shall I Become a Smoker?” by 
Arthur H Steinhaus. Accurate scientific information on the effects 
of smoking is given in simple Janguage. Copies of this pamphlet 
may be obtained from the National Education Association for 
one cent each. 

* * 2 

HERE are 154 colleges and universities and 61 teachers colleges 

offering a bachelor’s degree with physical education as a major 
subject, and nine private schools of physical education ac- 
cording to the latest tabulation made by this office. Twenty-six 
institutions offer a Master’s degree in physical education, and 
five give a doctor’s degree in physical education. Institutions ac- 
cepting work in physical education for credit towards a graduate 
degree in education are not included in this tabulation. 

* * * 

LDON JENNE of the Portland, Oregon, public schools brought 
E a member of the Board of Directors, and his Assistant Super- 
intendent, Mr. J. W. Edwards, to the national convention with 
him last April. Mr. Edwards prepared a masterly summary of 
the meetings he attended, with recommendations for the appli- 
cation in the Portland Schools of many of the ideas he had heard 
discussed. This summary has been mimeographed and distributed 
widely in Portland, where it is proving very helpful in gaining 
support for the health and physical education program. Mr. 
Jenne writes, “You cannot imagine the good it has .done for 
health and physical education in the Portland Public Schools to 
have the school director and the assistant superintendent attend 
the meeting.” For the benefit of other teachers over the country, 
the JouRNAL is publishing the report by Mr. Edwards in this 
issue. 

* * * 
‘Spy of the Bulletin of the International Committee on Open 
Air Education have been received at this office. A number of 
articles discuss open air programs in various countries of Europe. 
Single copies of this bulletin may be obtained by writing Miss 
Louise Strachan, National Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50 
Street, New York City. 
* * * 

HE Department of Science and Education of the New York 

World’s Fair have invited the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., to 
hold a meeting at the Little Theatre on the Fair Grounds, Friday, 
October 13, at 8 p.m. All are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting on “Ideals in Sports Programs for Girls in the World ot 
Tomorrow.” 

* * * 


= year marks the completion of a decade of publication of 
the Health Bulletin For Teachers by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Single copies of the bound set of Volume X 
are available for administrators and libraries for use as reference 
material. 
* * * 
= 28th National Safety Congress will be held at Atlantic 
City October 16-20, 1939. The Child Education Section program 
will be of special interest to health and physical education workers. 
* * + 
HE United States Public Health Service is actively re-enter!ng 
the field of sex education with the publication this month of 
High Schools and Sex Education, by Benjamin C. Gruenberg and 
J. L. Kaukonen. This is a complete revision of the publication of 
the same title first issued seventeen years ago, and has been pre- 
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pared for teachers and administrators. Other titles are now j 
preparation for use by elementary and high school shales 
High Schools and Sex eee saree for 35 cents, or less. 
Lew 1939 American Education Week observance will be held 

November 6-11, 1939. “Education for the American Way of 
Life” is the general theme. As in previous years, the National 
Education Association has prepared materials to assist Schools 
in planning for this observance, including colorful posters, leaflets 
stickers, and packets containing special folders for the different 
school levels prepared by field committees in various Sections of 
the United States. These are useful alike to the classroom teacher 
principal, superintendent, or American Education Week committee 
Early planning will help you make your observance most effec. 
tive. For complete information, write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢. 

* * * 
T HE American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Free. 
dom has proclaimed the dedication of October 8-14 as “Amer. 
ican Rediscovery Week.” In the closing words of their procla- 
mation, the announced objective is to “Let this Week be the 
occasion for celebrating and reaffirming the principles of Amer. 
ican democracy, in a solemn resolve to secure for all inhabitants 
of these United States the necessary conditions for life itself. 
liberty and equal rights for all, regardless of color, creed, political 
conviction, or national origin. 
 - S 
R. George Beiswanger and Mrs. Barbara Page Beiswanger are 
spending a year in New York City, on sabbatical leave from 
Monticello College. Dr. Beiswanger is writing a series of articles 
on dance for Theater Arts Monthly, of which he has become 
Dance Editor. 
* * * 
CTOBER 16-20 are the dates when the American School 
Health Association will meet with the American Public Health 
Association in Pittsburgh. A more detailed notice of the meetings 
will be found on page 417 of our September JouRNAL or HEALTH 
AND PuysicaL EpucaTion. For the complete program, readers 
are referred to the Journal of School Health for October. 
* * * 
MOVEMENT is on foot in the Y.M.C.A. to upgrade the 
aquatic work in its some 7.000 pools. Standards have been 
established for the accrediting of directors and instructors of 
aquatics. During 1939, we are advised by T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
Chairman of the National Aquatic Committee, approximately 
sixty training institutes have been conducted in various parts of 
the country for the introduction of the new program to Y.M.C.A. 
physical directors and their associates. 
* * * 
ORECREATION is the special subject to which the September 
and October issues of Recreation are devoted, thus making 
available to persons interested in this timely subject a broad 
coverage of pertinent information in two magazine issues. 
* * * 

ESSIE R. GARRISON, Alabama’s State Supervisor of Physi- 
J cal and Health Education, returned on August 28 from the 
Good Will Tour sponsored by the World Federation of Education 
Associations, which was held in transit from Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to Puerto Rico and at San Juan, Puerto Rico. Included 
in the cruise were many shore calls at ports in South America. 

While on the cruise, Miss Garrison took two courses under 
the direction of Dr. Earl B. Shaw of Clark University. Upon 
invitation from President Margaret Bell and President Reuben 
Shaw, she was a voting delegate of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the National Edu- 
cation Association. She gave an address before the Health Section 
on “The Teacher’s Role in a Rural Program of School Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,” in which she cited instances 
from actual Alabama cases. Upon invitation of Dr. Andrews, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, she spoke before the 
Home Economics Section of the W.F.E.A. which was held at 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

Miss Garrison was fortunate in securing letters of introduc- 
tion from Secretary-of-State Cordell Hull and other public offi- 
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cials which enabled her to have many pleasant and profitable 
visits with ambassadors, consuls, and public health and public 
education authorities. 

* * * 

UR publisher advertisers have asked us to remind those 
O readers who are not familiar with copyright laws that using 
material from copyrighted publications without permission and 
without giving credit (for use in mimeographed courses of study 
or in teaching aids, for instance) is a theft which can bring a 
punishment of imprisonment for one year and a fine of $1000. 
This is to say nothing of the doubtful ethics of such a practice. 
The Journat has published two editorials in the past which we 
suggest anyone compiling mimeographed material should refer to 
for more complete information on the rights of authors and pub- 
lishers, namely “Schoolbook Piracy” in January 1932, and “The 
Rights of Publishers” in December 1937. 

* * * 


EVELOPMENT of Sight-Saving Class work in the Fairhill 
School, Philadelphia” is a new monograph of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. ‘ 
* * Ok 
NEW study, “The School Custodian,” has recently been 
completed and published by James F. Rogers of the United 


States Office of Education. 
* * * 


ECENT pamphlets which will be interesting to our readers are: 
R Camps and Camping, A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by 
Mabel A. Babcock. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, Feb- 
ruary, 1939) 10 cents. 

Case for the Use of Schools as Recreation Centers. (New 
York: Recreation Commission, New York City Council, American 
Youth Congress, 1939) mimeographed, 5 cents. 

Education and Traffic Safety. Bulletin 390, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1939. 

The Nation’s Health. Published by the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Offerings and Registrations in High School Subjects. Jessen 
and Herliky. Bulletin 1938, No. 6, just sent out by the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

On the Witness Stand. J. Weston Walch. (Medical Society of 
the State of New York, 2 East 103rd Street, New York City) 
10 cents. 

A Professional Outlook in Group Education. H. S. Dimock, 
C. E. Hendry, and K. P. Zerfoss. (New York: Association Press, 
Inc., 1938) 47 pages, 35 cents. 

Safety Education in Industrial School Shops. Bulletin 332, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penna., 1938. 

Sight for Tomorrow. (24th Annual Report) National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 W. 50th St., New York 
City. 

Teacher Placement. Bulletin 152, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1939. 

Toward Better National Health. Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, Washington, 
D.C. 

Woodland Trail Walks. Ernest A. Deuch. (Ho-ho-pus, New 
Jersey: Hiking Trips Bureau, 1939) 10 cents. 





Implementing Physical Education 
(Continued from page 447) 

ried on here and there. You know what the developments 
are in curriculum construction, professional meetings, 
workshops, study centers, demonstrations, exhibits, per- 
tinent literature, and teaching materials. Perfunctory 
compliance with professional requirements does not lead 
in the direction of achieving that quality which distin- 
guishes performance. It is the plus that does it. The point 
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Athlete’s Foot 


Only one foot tub solution 
for Athlete’s Foot control can 
be checked at any time, in your 
own building, by persons with- 
out technical skill: the solution made by put- 
ting Alta-Co Powder into water, 1 pound to 1 
gallon. Instead of guessing— instead of mak- 
ing up fresh fungicidal solution too seldom or 
too often—you KNOW always whether it is 
up to strength. 

Dolge supplies a special tester for Alta-Co 
Powder. You take the reading as you would 
with a battery and hydrometer—and you add 
Alta-Co Powder as indicated on a simple chart. 

This material, dissolved as directed, kills 
Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 1 minute. It 
kills all the fungi commonly found in this skin 





‘ infection. It kills the spores as well as thread- 


like forms—kills virulent, resistant strains. 
Yet, it does not irritate the skin, and is 
odorless. 

Write for details of service deal on Dolge 
Foot Tub, and verbatim reports by medical 
authorities—booklet H-910. 
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AERIAL TENNIS DART of view counts. The broader the background and the more 


atestias Se Mice creative the teaching, the more significant the Service 
Growth is the test. Growth is the keyword in education 


Made exprenty LALA A game of skill. Are you on a rising curve? 
for college, high ae NOT A TOY. 








school, club, and Economical _be- 4. Strengthen the Interpretation of Vour Contrihys; 
Y.M.C.A. gy brok C —— r Contribution 
.M.C.A. ms. cause roken to Community Needs.—W f i 
Played indoors or ime: feathers can be b ae We left that pened to the last 
out. Singles court ww eemieaaah ait oe ecause it involves the other factors previously mep. 
20’x50’. Doubles 4 \wv fills, prolonging tioned. Your program becomes both impressive and im 
court 26x50’. life of birdie. perative as it relates itself to life values and needs keeps 
. . . os . ’ ad 
Birdies b pe Bye ap or — ng small nipple at tip; each step with changing conditions, 1S operated with pro- 
equipped with six selected white feathers. Paddles are of 34” plywood, si0 S i : 
with built up handles and leather tips. All equipment minutely fash- ner nal expertness, and continues to be socially as well 
ioned. Sent on approval. as intellectually significant. 
SELLS AERIAL TENNIS COMPANY Instead of listing ways and means of implementins 
g 
4838 BELINDER ROAD KANSAS CITY, KANSAS your program, let us state a general formula or guidins 
principle. It is simply this. As you demonstrate hey 
indispensable physical education is in modern life you 





will find a responsive public. 


ORGANIZATION AND How far can you go in pointing out physical features 
of your community and its buildi hich aff 

ADMINISTRATION OF problem of health and hygiene; * ee . . 

correction of physical defects and k 9 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION all children of the community; in building aii a 

By E. F. Votrmer, Albion College and physical education programs for your state; in secur- 


and A. A. EssLincer, Stanford University ing — library materials; in evaluating the athletic pro- 
gram in terms of developmental and character values: 


in extending mobile clinics for handicapped children: jn 








Deals not only with the major problems of present 
day organization and administration--low budgets, 











need for larger plants, increased activity, etc., ete.— promoting needed legislation; in illustrating the values 
but also with the minor problems of day by day of mental hygiene; in organizing community recreation: | 
management which confront all teachers, coaches, and ai ; lei ; : ’ 
physical activity leaders. Equally valuable as text and an : - turning eisure time into character assets instead 
personal handbook. 480 pages, $3.00. of liabilities? Turn to the Children’s Charter for guidance, 


Its provisions are still to be achieved for many children 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS . many —* _— It will provide the motivation 
IN HEALTH AND or a community approach. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION Our Expectations 


By C. H. McCoy, State University of Iowa We shall continue to expect you to enhance the edv- 
cational program and to build stronger foundations for 


ai é specific descriptions test . . ie : ‘ 
Dissiind sad pectic Sevetignions of sess, enpale it. This important convention may not have written 


mented with reproductions of forms, tables, working 





drawings where necessary, and eo egg a across its program the words of Nehemiah, “Rise up and 

suggestions. The material, some hitherto unpublished, Id” i ; cart ; 

is up-to-date and practical. A classified bibliography build, but they underline every topic and activity. Mag 

is included. 392 pages, 37 figures, 50 tables, $3.00. it strengthen your hands for the good work of ushering 
in a new renaissance of education. 

F. S. CROFTS & CO., 41 Union So., New York City Whether we go forward depends upon ourselves and 





not upon platform oratory, legislative mandates, official 








NOW READY = MORE SPORT TIPS 


SWIMMING TIPS is a series of 24 BADMINTON TIPS, a similar presen- 
instruction ‘‘charts’” (9” x 12”), printed tation, covers all the fundamental skills 


on heavy bond, for library, pool wall, of the game. May be had either in the 
bulletin board or for use on the spot. form of bound plates (9” x 12”), simi- 
Contains 150 drawings made from mo- lar to “Swimming Tips’’, or in set of 4 
tion pictuses. Plates may be displayed wall charts (19% x25”). Price: either 
individually or in series or used as a form, now $2.00. 

ready reference without removing them TIPS ON BETTER BADMINTON, a 
from plastic binding. Covers a_ wide 16mm. film, will be ready Nov. 1. Ad- 
range of swimming, diving and lifesav- vanced and beginning play featuring 
ing skills. A new way to individualize international stars, men and women. 
instruction. (See review, page 496) Copies will be limited—book your rent- 
Price: $2.00. als now. Write for details. 


Send for our descriptive catalogue 


SPORT TIPS & TEACHING AIDS 
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pronouncements, or impressive objectives and good- 
looking courses of study. You recall the words of the 
poet: 

Not all the books on all the shelves 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


You recall the ancient legend of the wise woman who 
was supposed to know the answers to all questions pro- 
pounded to her. Some boys came to her in the spirit of 
mischief. One of them held a bird in his hands in such 
a way that it was impossible to tell whether the bird 
breathed or not. He asked her, “Dead or alive?” She 
replied, “As thou wilt.” 

We are expecting big things of you and we know we 
shall not be disappointed. pa 





An Interpretation of Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 471) 


Gift-bearers, kneeling, raise gifts high toward Queen, at- 
tendants bow heads as the Queen stands with face uplifted 
and curtain closes. 

III. Harvest Songs (choir). 

A. A Song of Thanksgiving—German. 

B. Thanksgiving Song—American. 

(The audience joined in singing this song. 
It had been taught to all music classes.) 

IV. Harvest Scenes. 

A. At sunset. Just before the curtain opens on this scene. 
chimes are heard. The curtain opens on a group of peasants 
in a hayfield. The sun is setting and the red glow is over all, 
as each is in an attitude of prayer. One girl stands upstage 
with face uplifted, one man rests on his hoe with head bowed. 
Another girl down right with a scythe in her hand stands 
with head bowed and a man kneels down left. As the sound 
of the chimes dies away, the workers resume their work. 

Then several gift-bearers enter right and one announces 
in a loud voice: 

“Her Majesty bids all her people to the festival tonight to 
join in feasting and dancing.” 

The peasants receive this announcement with cries of joy. 
As gift-bearers exit left, one worker motions off right, crying: 
“Come on, let’s do our dance for the festival.” 

Others run on, answering: ‘Yes, let’s do.” The peasants 
then get in formation and dance. 

1. The Weaving Dance (Swedish). 

When they have finished, one yells, “On to the festival,” 
and others answer with “Hurrahs.”’ 

These dancers exit left and a group of Irish enter right, 
running to place. They immediately begin: 

2. The Harvest Time Jig (Irish). 

At the end of the dance several cry out, “On to the Fes- 
tival,” and curtain closes. 

B. By moonlight. The curtain opens on the same scene 
except that five scarecrows stand among the haystacks and 
eight pumpkins are piled in the center, upstage. Blue lights 
are used to give the effect of moonlight. 

When curtain is opened the pumpkins wake up and begin: 

1. The Pumpkin Dance (original). 

At the end of the dance the pumpkins fall together in a 
pile upstage right. Then the scarecrows, who have remained 
with arms outstretched and stiff, head drooped, throughout 
the pumpkin’s dance, begin to stretch. Then they motion 
offstage. Five other scarecrows run in stiffly. By pantomime 
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the first ones indicate a desire to dance. The partners 
in pantomime and they do: 

2. The Scarecrow Dance (original). 

At the end of the dance the scarecrows pantomime listen. 
ing, then they scurry back to place, partners wave 
and resume former positions as curtain closes. 


agree 


S0odby 


This program was given in 1938 at Jackson Junio; 
High School and was followed by the annual presentation 
of the school’s baskets for the needy. The basket pre- 
sented by each home room was placed on the stage. After 
school, members of the P.T.A. and Girl Reserves djs. 
tributed the baskets to the families on their lists. Thys all 
pupils had an opportunity to express gratitude by sharing 
with others. 

The following songs were used: 


1. Russian Harvest Hymn, a folk song. p. 44 of “Progressive 
Music Series,” Book Four, published by Silver Burdett & (o. 
Chicago, IIl. 

32. Thanksgiving Song, p. 36 of “One Hundred and One bes 
Songs,” published by The Cable Co., 1100 Cable Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

3. A Song of Thanksgiving, p. 45 of “Music in Story ang 
Song,” published by The American Book Co., Dallas, Texas, 


These dances were used: 


1. The Weaving Dance, Swedish folk dance in the book. 
Gymnasium and Folk Dances, by Mary Wood Hinman, pub. 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. 

2. The Pumpkin Dance, found in pamphlet No. 3, p. 47, by 
Shaefer & Mosher. 

3. Harvest Time Jig, Irish folk dance found in Dances of Ire- 
land by Elizabeth Burchenal, published by A. S. Barnes & Co, 


New York City. »« 





Dance as Coeducation 
(Continued from page 459) 


adequate rhythmic training of men teachers and super- 
visors, the spurious separation of boys and girls for all 
motor activity, and the poor choice of material and bad 
motivation of dance on the part of women teachers of 
boys’ groups. Teacher-training institutions are beginning 
to train men for leadership in rhythmic work as well as 
in sports activities. Meanwhile, men who are untrained 
to do the actual teaching can at least lend moral support 
while women are in charge of the mixed groups. “What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander” is a homely 
adage thoroughly applicable in the field of dance. If we 
believe that dance helps to achieve the values of educa- 
tion set forth by psychologists and educators in the 
general field, we surely believe that these values should 
be accomplished for boys as well as for girls. Let us make 
our belief a thorough-going one! 

In conclusion, may I take you back for a moment to 
your days of Latin grammar when you learned that cer- 
tain verbs carried two accusatives, the inner and the 
outer object, the one of the person, the other of the thing. 
One of these verbs is the Latin verb meaning “to teach.” 
Let us remember, therefore, that we are teaching boys 
and girls dancing. Preoccupation with a single accusative 
—dancing—is not only contrary to good Latin grammar 
but it is poor pedagogy. It will result in an erroneous 
emphasis upon the acquisition of skills only. Concern for 
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the second accusative, boys and girls, as well as the first, 
dancing, will mean a constant alertness to the poten- 
tialities in all dance for accomplishing the broader pur- 
poses of education. It will mean that the teacher will use 
dance not as an end in itself, but as a means to a still 
larger end—enriched living. Enrichment of living in an 
adult world is only possible when one can take one’s 
place normally in a mixed society. ni 





Physical Education In Poland 
(Continued from page 451) 


organizations. True, the army supports, in a large 
measure, the various sport organizations. True, they have 
an ulterior motive. Necessity forces them to have one. 
Yet all the various sports are organized on a sporting and 
not a military basis. 

Poland’s experience through the years has not been a 
happy one. Its country was, as I have said, partitioned 
for 125 years. In 1920 they were once again able to form 
a Polish state. Now after nineteen years Poland has again 
found a place of prominence among the nations of the 
world. Physical education and sport will be among the 
major instruments necessary to preserve the security of 
this newly established state. a 





Requirements in Athletics 
(Continued from page 469) 
teams without doing any of the common academic work 
requirements. Oftentimes one schoolman would look in 
askance upon the word of another regarding the team 
which represented his school. It was almost a case of 
anyone in the institution being eligible to compete. The 
imposition of scholastic requirements upon the athlete 
in order that he might compete at least tended to raise 
general standards in this respect. The conscientious high 
school principal or superintendent of schools can demand 
of the student athlete the semblance of a certain degree 
of achievement if scholastic requirements are in effect. 
It is realized, of course, that sometimes the claim is made 
that a good athlete is never ineligible. While too often 
this may be true, yet there are many more instances where 
high-principled schoolmen have insisted upon the com- 
pletion of certain minimum requirements academically 
before the student could be considered eligible athletically. 


Competition Privilege Implies Responsibilities 


It may be a rather old-fashioned idea, but there still 
seems to be merit in the thought that with the privilege 
a student has to represent his school as a member of an 
athletic team there also should go along with it certain 
responsibilities. Among these responsibilities are such 
things as honesty, good school citizenship, dependability, 
and trustworthiness. It hardly seems amiss to include in 
this list the meeting of certain scholastic requirements in 
academic subjects. This should not be impossible of at- 
tainment for any student provided he applies himself 
within a reasonable limit of his capabilities. It does not 
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ask that he meet a certain definite grade in any subject. 
Schools which do have such definite requirements are 
decidedly ‘‘on the shelf” educationally. To an immature 
high school boy, however, it is possible that there may be 
danger in letting down the bars too far in telling him 
that his academic standing will have no bearing on his 
privilege of representing his school in an athletic contest. 


Intramurals and Interscholastics 


Up to the present time in this article, the discussion 
has centered entirely around academic requirements for 
interscholastic athletic competition. The premise has been 
made that there are advantages which might be lost if 
minimum academic or scholastic requirements were elim- 
inated as far as such competition is concerned. Certainly 
there is acceptance of the fact that all students should 
have the right to have athletic competition. It is not 
recognized, however, that all of them will be able to 
engage in interschool competition. The selectivity which 
is inevitable will eliminate certain of the non-athletically 
inclined students. This brings us to the realization that 
this great majority of students will take part in intra- 
mural activities, and that is exactly as it should be. In 
most progressive intramural programs there are no aca- 
demic or scholastic requirements. The intramural program 
is strictly an intraschool subject the same as the other 
academic ones to which reference has been made pre- 
viously. In many states there are requirements that cer- 
tain minimum standards of eligibility be met before stu- 
dents can represent their school in debating, oratory, 
commercial, or music activities. While some may raise 
questions as to the advisability of interschool competi- 
tion in some of these activities, yet it is interesting to see 
that these requirements have been established. Is it not 
true that practically all students take class work in the 
curriculum courses of the school, but comparatively few 
of them are able to be on the debating team, represent 
the school in oratory, or be members of any of the 
musical organizations? And so it is with athletics. The 
intramural program should be of varied character to 
include activities of interest and which meet the aptitudes 
of all the students. As indicated previously, interschol- 
astic athletics are bound to be selective as far as team 
membership is concerned. It seems as though there is a 
real chance to raise the standards of interscholastic 


athletic competition by having standards of eligibility 
which include scholastic requirements as well as ay 
others. It is with this thought in mind that schoolmen 
are urged to weigh all of the implications involved before 
major changes are made in generally accepted standards 
which have proved beneficial in the conduct of - inter. 


scholastic athletic programs. ie 





Games of Soccer Variety 
(Continued from page 463) 


and not to attempt scoring unless they have an Oppor- 
tunity for a hard kick. The fullbacks will have to cop. 
centrate on defense, and will not have their duties 
usurped by halfbacks or forwards. 

(For further description and diagram, see the official 
Soccer, Speedball, Field Ball Guide for 1939-40, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Co.) 


3. Soccer for ninth grade. on 





Administering Athletic Regulations 
(Continued from page 468) 

others calling for financial support and _ provision of 

facilities are disregarded by many. 

This situation is understandable though regrettable 
and requires constructive planning and action. 

Possibly the regulations should be analyzed and classi- 
fied into groups, with deadlines when ail schools in the 
state should meet the requirements in the respective 
groups. It is even conceivable that the deadline for 
observance of requirements in any one group might vary 
with different schools, and such limits might be set by 
conferences between the State Department officials and 
the individual schools. Such a procedure might forestall 
criticism, keep some teeth in the regulations, and stim- 
ulate local boards of education to plan systematically, 
intelligently, and progressively to meet the require- 
ments. 

Without some constructive plan, I’m afraid that certain 
schools that have not been very enthusiastic about state 
regulation will just drift along and become lax in the en- 
forcement of those requirements which they can meet; 
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and others, realizing that they are not observing the 
rules, will lose heart and say “What’s the use?” 

We all know that there are laws and regulations which 
are not being enforced and we must guard against such 
4 fate for our new regulations. For example, the five 
o'clock hour requirement for physical education and rec- 
reation has been on the books since 1917, but during all 
the time since then the majority of schools have ignored 
it. 

Adequate Health Examinations for Athletes 

“The giving of adequate health examinations for 
athletes is a fundamental part of the health and physical 
education curriculum process. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the board of education to see that these examinations are 
provided through medical officers regularly employed 
through the board of education, or cause them to be 
provided in a_ satisfactory manner through other 
sources.” 

This is a very important regulation, but all too often 
it is ignored by school administrators, physical education 
teachers, coaches, school physicians, and boards of 
education. 

The present State Department interpretation of the 
frequency of these examinations is that one should pre- 
cede the first practice, another before participation in the 
first game, and the third one should be given at the close 
of the season. Most of the coaches and physicians with 
whom I have talked feel that only one examination 
should be required and should be given before the first 
practice. A second one at the close of the season would 
be desirable. 


Competition with Out-of-State Schools 


I hesitate to mention this because I am not aware of 
any real problem in this connection, although the ruling 
definitely imposes a hardship on schools situated close 
to state lines. The requirement is that “the out-of-state 
school must agree to comply with the regulations for 
such game provided our New York State rules are more 
strict. On the other hand, if our rules are less strict, the 
New York State school should meet the standard of the 
out-of-state school. This ruling is in agreement with the 
requirement of the National Federation of High School 
Athletic Associations, which states, “It is not per- 
missible for the school having the more restricted rules to 
accept the less restricted rules of another state.’’ Most 
states belong to the National Federation, so this does not 
entail a radical change in policy, but some adjustment in 
specific eligibility rules such as age might have to be 
made. 

Conclusion 


As Chancellor Regent Mangan said, “With reference 
to the entire setup of the Regulations Governing Health 
and Physical Education, recently approved by the Board 
of Regents, may I say that the Department has over a 
period of several months received numerous requests that 
the Regents take some action to raise the standards 
throughout the state. As a body, the Regents have been 
interested in this phase of education, and they wish to 
cooperate in improving conditions. Therefore, upon 
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formal petition of and in cooperation with representa- 
tives of your associations, we took action to help you. 

“The Regents are counting on you now to help your- 
selves by doing the job. If each of you does your job well, 
the state will function well. If you do not do it well, your 
children and our children will suffer.” 

The responsibility is squarely placed upon the health 
and physical education profession, and the school admin- 
istrators, to give the new regulations a thorough trial 
with the attitude of complete acceptance as they are, 
and then if it becomes apparent that changes are de- 
sirable, the same type of democratic procedure which 
characterized the original formulation and approval of 
these regulations, should be followed. »« 





Has Education the Answer? 


(Continued from page 445) 

thesis of uncontrolled competition—survival of the fittest. 
Neither does the answer rest on a communistic concept 
—equal guarantees to all; but it lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. Man needs to be rescued from the 
“goblins in the darkness”—sickness, unemployment, and 
dependent old age. Yet, on the other hand, man needs 
the thrill that comes from harmonious conflict which 
means, basically, a restoration of rhythm in at least 
three aspects. 

A. The Glide-Stroke of Daily Life-——This means rhyth- 
mic daily movements—stroke, deliver power; glide, dispo- 
sition of fatigue products. Over and over again—stroke, 
glide; stroke, glide; stroke glide. Standing, sitting, mov- 
ing rhythmically. It means the ability to “catch your 
rhythm.” One may catch this rhythm either in work or 
in recreation routines. Moving rhythmically in the fac- 
tory, job, or in the house doing ordinary household tasks 
means doing things easier and doing more. The very defi- 
nition of the word recreation, with its implication of 
re-creation, implies rhythmical action. Dancing and ath- 
letics—particularly the movements of the swimmer, 
skater, and the runner—are excellent examples of such 
rhythmic action. 

B. The Day-Night Rhvthm.—The body must have its 
waking and sleeping rhythm. During the day we develop 
a food debt, during sleep we pay this off. If you have a 
hard day tomorrow, get another hour of sleep tonight. It 
is the old adage of “Rest before you get tired, not after.” 
Glenn Cunningham says, “I want eight hours every night, 
occasionally I want nine, and if there is a mile record to 
be broken tomorrow, I want ten.” 

For one week before one of his important tests, Mere- 
dith, the great athlete of the University of Pennsylvania, 
had no exercise beyond that of walking from one class 
to another, but what he did get was ten hours of sleep 
every night. 

C. Emotion-Experience Rhythm.—Man_ needs emo- 
tional rhythm. After great emotional experiences: seeing 
a great play, hearing a great opera, viewing a beautiful 
sunset, experiencing anything which taps the very main- 
springs of our being, we need time to think through the 
meaning. Men have done great creative work in prison 
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or in exile because they had time to transplant emotional 
experiences into something tangible. 

Unless we can restore these rhythms, science does not 
hold a very optimistic picture for the future of map, 
Every second hospital bed in the United States is occy. 
pied by an individual mentally afflicted, insane, idiotic. 
or feeble-minded. Approximately the same number of 
people went into mental institutions last year as were 
graduated from college. It is worry, not work, which has 
created this modern “civilized”? madhouse. 


Hopeful Signs in Communities and Schools 


Whole communities—nations—are moving in the di- 
rection of minimum levels of social security. Group hos- 
pitalization and old age pensions are restoring confidence. 
Uncontrolled competition is fast disappearing. Countries 
are conquering dust, smoke, noise, and other irritants. 
Builders are moving to provide harmonious housing. 

Some hopeful signs are appearing in elementary edu- 
cation. Many school systems forbid teachers clubbing 
children with an “F.” Home work is being abandoned. 
Overcrowding by double and triple shifts and by large 
classes is passing. Walls are sound-deadened; the length 
of recesses and of noon periods is increased. An atmos- 
phere of happiness, cheerfulness, and leisurely pursuit 
is the mode in some classrooms. 


Physical Education Has an Answer 


If the leaders in physical education have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, they can take their places in a new 
order. They must have a background in physiology 
(how the graduate students fight it!). They say, “T have 
had physiology. I want mimeographed material so that 
I can give it out to my class next week.” A background 
of physiology will throw light on mind-body relationships 
and on the problem of rhythm. 

Physical education leaders must realize that rest is 
activity carried on leisurely and that relaxation must be 
taught together with dynamic action. Leaders in the 
health and physical education field must see the possi- 
bilities of Health Coordinating Councils where members 
are constantly on the alert to conditions of strain within 
the school and in the home and the community. Posture 
training which follows the laws of body mechanics must 
be given to everyone—not just to a few of the worst 
cases. 


Antidote to Strain is Confidence, the Thirst 
for Life and Joy 


If the bugbears of unemployment, dependent old age, 
and sickness could be replaced by a social security, men 
could abandon the materialistic concept of life and seek 
cultural and spiritual values. If we could put back into 
work the concept of creative challenges and into leisure 
the concept of giving expression to that which seems sig- 
nificant to each individual, we could give to all the thirst 
for life. Having something significant to do is an antidote 
to worry. 

Finally, joy is an essential to life, particularly to child- 
hood. Physical education teachers need not apologize for 
happy children—joy is a sign of good education. It is 
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an objective of all education. “Unless youth be golden, 
old age is dross.” 

This is no plea for laziness, for drifting, but for rhyth- 
mic action—relaxation alternating with dynamic action. 
It is not a plea for doing less, but for doing more and for 
doing it more easily. 

It is a plea for harmonious conflict—a plea for a na- 
tion to catch its rhythm—for individuals on the one hand 
to take control of their environment and give it direction 
and on the other hand to learn to relax amidst confusion. 
It is a plea for man to enjoy to the point of scintillation 
the world he has created. oon 





A Superintendent Reports 
(Continued from page 453) 
T is not often that people return from a convention as 
well “sold” on the program as the writer did from 
this meeting. As a result of the four days of listening to 
this program, the following recommendations for present 
and future action by the Board are made: 

1. Our present playfields should be improved to meet 
national specifications. Provision should be made for 
their upkeep. 

2. A survey of our present properties should be made 
and additional ground acquired where needed. 

3. Gymnasium facilities in our high schools are inade- 
quate and a full program cannot be carried on under 
present conditions. The Board should consider asking 
for funds to provide a second gymnasium for each high 
school. 

4. The coordinating policy with the city is progressive 
and should be extended with a view to establishing a 
cooperative leisure-time recreational program for youth 
and adults on a 365-day basis. 

5. It is recommended that provision be made by the 
Board to recognize, through budget aid, the athletic pro- 
gram being carried on in our schools. The following is 
suggested as being in step with the best policy so far 
developed: 

a) Centralization of all interschool athletic activities 
in the Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 

b) Support by school board through budget appropria- 
tions. 

c) Collection and disbursement of all gate receipts 
through the director. 

d) Centralized purchasing of all equipment through 
the director with a view to equality of equipment and 
opportunity in competitors. 

e) Control of schedules, practice time. 

f) Equalization, through director, of coaching salaries. 

g) Placing of coaching in Physical Education Depart- 
ment with aim of providing in the future the release of 
school periods for coaching. 

6. As the whole school district program is developed, 
attention should be given to providing additional health 
and physical education teachers in all high schools. Libra- 
ries for health should be provided and additional funds 
established for supplies. »« 
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The Public School Program in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


( Continued from Page 459) 
days or playdays where mass par- 
ticipation is emphasized. 

10. All girls’ athletic activities 
should be taught, coached, and ref- 
ereed by trained women leaders, and 
should be divorced entirely from any 
interscholastic athletic contests for 
boys. 

Ill. Recreation 


The school is one of many agen- 
cies interested in the training and 
guidance of young people in desirable 
and wholesome leisure pursuits. In 
such a position the school does not 
assume complete responsibility for 
recreation, but should exert leader- 
ship and develop a cooperative pro- 
gram with other governmental agen- 
cies. The school can make its con- 
tribution to recreational education 
by adopting the following policies. 

1. The recreational aspects of art, 
music, science, literature, drama, na- 
ture study, industrial arts, hand- 
crafts, dancing, sports, and games 
should be taught during the regular 
school program. 

2. Recreational programs may be 
organized for voluntary participation 
in such activities outside of class pe- 
riods. Leadership, equipment, and 
facilities should be provided for the 
conduct of such activities. 


3. The school plant should be 
made available for recreational use 
in the community. 

4. Adults, as well as children and 
youth, should use the facilities out- 
side of school hours under competent 
leaders who may be supplied by the 
school or some other agency. Such 
use of school properties should be en- 
couraged and promoted by school 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion. Taxpayers have huge invest- 
ments in school plants. These plants 
should be continuously available, if 
needed, to serve citizens of all ages. 

5. School districts and municipali- 
ties should organize year-round co- 
operative programs of recreation for 
the community, in the cost of which 
both may share, and in the admin- 
istration of which they should coop- 
erate. Summer and vacation pro- 
grams of recreation should be in- 
cluded in this arrangement. 

6. In rural districts the school 
often represents the only agency 
around which a community program 
of recreation can be built. In such sit- 
uations the teachers and_ school 
board members should initiate the or- 
ganization of the leadership for the 
rural community in a school-centered 
recreation program. 

7. Recreation directors should be 
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trained in this special field of leader. 
ship, and should be certificated {o, 
such service. 


Personnel and Leadership 


All persons engaged in leadership 
in the fields of health, physical edy. 
cation, and recreation should exem. 
plify high standards of personal 
behavior, be reasonably well-skilleq 
performers, have a fine degree of 
personal health, have well-balanced, 
well-integrated personalities, and be 
well trained for their positions in ac. 
credited professional schools. Fine 
leadership is particularly essential jp 
this field because of the intimate 
nature of the contacts with pupils 
and the unusual opportunities for 
influencing their behavior and atti- 
tudes. 

In order to develop such a school 
program of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, as outlined 
above in this report, it is recom- 
mended that state departments of 
education should have on the staff of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction necessary trained leader- 
ship that shall provide guidance, 
supervision, materials and helps es- 
sential to guarantee an_ effective 
state-wide program that will even- 
tually reach every boy and girl. 
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Educational Dancing 
(Continued from page 460) 


schools. In the first place there aren’t any bars, in 
the second place, with our limited time, we would never 
get away from the bar, and thirdly there will be no bar 
to lean on in after life. And after all, while the bar 
leads up to accurate foot work, which is wonderful for 
the dancer, it is not as necessary for the layman as grace, 
poise, and expression. 

So we must consider the average pupils and give work 
that is easy enough for them to grasp. They will not 
receive the slightest benefit from something that they 
cannot do; and what is just as important, they won’t 
enjoy it either. And they must enjoy it or they won’t 
try, and so they won't become graceful and expressive. 
But it is so easy to find good dancing that is fun to do. 

My idea of educational dancing is to teach some bar 
work (if there is a bar) for the feet, and at the same 
time to bring in arm and body movements, so that grace 
of body is cultivated along with strength and precision 
for the feet. At the center give still more exercises for 
the whole body, most of them rather easy to allow the 
torso, arms, and head to work in harmony as directed 
by the teacher. Add some exercises for the arms alone 
and a few exercises with hopping or leaping for freedom 
and lightness. Keep it in mind that what they do well 
will benefit them most. Then teach dances of various 
kinds that are not hard enough to discourage them; and 
save folk dancing for good fun together. 

May I give a little advice on how to teach dancing? 
Teach slowly; explain each movement calmly and clear- 
ly; give a word picture first, then show the steps slowly. 
In this way you teach them to listen and to observe in- 
stead of following blindly. 


STARTED out by saying that educational dancing 

was to prepare for everyday living; explicitly this is 
what we want to accoinplish: if when school days are 
over a person performs the ordinary acts of living, like 
walking, standing, etc., with more beauty and grace, then 
the dancing has taken effect. What we are striving for 
is a light, free, buoyant walk; a carriage that is noble 
without being stiff (the sign of a spine that is straight 
and flexible too); attitudes founded on long curves, 
rather than military straightness; a free and supple torso 
and neck that are constantly in harmonious action as we 


move about, however slight that action may be (this 


means grace); gestures that go in free-flowing curves 
instead of abrupt thrusts; and a face that glows with 
animation. These are the things that we try to cultivate 
in the dancing class, and if these virtues last over into 
everyday life, then we may truly say. that the dancing 
has been educational. id 
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New Books Received 
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Swimming Tips. Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan. (Detroit: 
Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 1939) 24 charts in spiral 
binder, $2.00. 

Tips on the essentials of fundamental techniques in swimming, 
diving, and lifesaving, which can be understood readily by upper 
elementary or junior high scheol pupils, are included in this 
splendidly illustrated series of charts. Brief word pictures, to- 
gether with line drawings, make up this “handy guide to water 
sports,” which will be invaluable to teachers and students of swim- 
ming. Printed on heavy stock, separate pages may be removed 
easily from the binder. 


Health and Physical Education Class and Record Book. Hugo 
Fischer. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939) $ .75. 
A complete class and record book designed expressly for and 
by a physical education teacher. The new book should be a help 
to every active worker in keeping the records so necessary in 
physical education. It meets a real need. 


How to Play Six-Man Football. Ralph Henry Barbour and 
LaMar Sarra. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939) 113 pages, $1.50. 

Technique and tactics of six-man football form the basis of 
this new manual. The latter half of the book is devoted to dia- 
grams of formations and sample plays which will be helpful to 
those using the offspring of traditional football. 


Applied Kinesiology. Word-Study Guide. Ferd John Lipo- 
vetz. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 

1939) 85 pages, $2.25. 

Analytical thinking and reasoning is the author’s approach for 
the students to combine theory with practice in purposeful appli- 
cation of techniques of muscular movement. The course is divided 
into three sections: (1) a partial study of important body 
mechanics; (2) a more complete study of muscle action of basic 
muscle groups; and (3) a study of movement analysis according 
to a definite order and technique. The appendix, ‘“‘General Scientific 
Suggestions for Coaching Athletics,” concludes with an apt state- 
ment for applied kinesiology in any of its many phases, “When 
in doubt, team in with Nature!” This word-study guide is a 
well-presented and well-illustrated practical approach to the study 
of kinesiology. 


Budge on Tennis. J. Donald Budge. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1939) 180 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 

Following a biographical sketch of the present professional 
champion by Allison Danzig, grips, strokes, psychology and 
strategy, singles and doubles competition are thoroughly and in- 
terestingly described. Slow-motion pictures of Budge in action 
add much to the printed word. Beginners, experts, teachers, and 
coaches will find many valuable and timely hints from “one who 


knows.” 
Other New Books Received 


Adventuring in Nature. Betty Price. (New York: National 
Recreation Association, 1939) 98 pages, $.60. (Manual for 
recreation workers.) 


Handbook of Social Recreation Activities for Teachers. Com- 
piled and edited by W. K. Streit. (Cincinnati: Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 1939) 112 pages, mimeographed. 


Techniques Used by the Teacher during the Nursery School 
Luncheon Period. Gertrude M. Borgeson. (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1938) 214 pages, $2.35. 





Standards for College Buildings. E. S. Evenden, G. D. 
and N. L. Engelhardt. (New York: Bureau of Publ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938) 226 pag 


Strayer, 

ications, 

es, $2.25, 

Hygiene Workbook for High School Boys. Walter B. Bird 
Karl F. Christman, and John W. Conwell, M.D. (Cleveland i 
Heights: Cleveland Heights Board of Education, 1939) 95 
pages. 


Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook, American 
Association of School Administrators. (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1939) 608 pages, $2.00. 


The Mechanism of Thought, Imagery, and Hallucination, 
Joshua Rosett, M.D. (New York: Columbia University 
1939) 289 pages, $3.00. 


Marihuana. Robert P. Walton. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, _ 
1938) 223 pages, $3.00. , 


Man and His Body. Howard W. Haggard, M.D. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1938) 594 pages, $4.00. ; 


Press, 


Guide to Health. Hubert O. Swartout, M.D. (Mountain View 
Cal.: Pacific Press Publishing Co., 1938) 190 pages, $1.90. 


Encyclopedia of Sports. Frank G. Menke. (New York: Frank 
G. Menke, Inc., 1939) 319 pages, $2.00. 
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